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PREFACE 


THIS  is  the  first  and  simplest  book  of  a  series 
designed  to  introduce  history  to  Junior  pupils — 
a  series  which  aims  at  showing  the  everyday  lives  of 
men  and  women  in  the  great  times  and  places  of  the 
past.  Life  in  Early  Days  aims  too,  as  befits  a  book 
designed  for  the  use  of  beginners,  at  the  achievement 
of  genuine  simplicity — by  no  means  the  same  thing  as 
the  spurious  simplicity  of  puerility — in  constant  alliance 
with  sincere  interest. 

This  story  of  everyday  things  deals,  as  it  must  in  so 
simple  a  book,  with  just  those  things  which  have 
essential,  unfailing  interest  for  children.  It  gives  a 
background  of  history  which  is  real  and  convincing, 
and  not  only  a  collection  of  romantic  names  and  pleas¬ 
ing  but  irrelevant  anecdotes.  Against  such  a  back¬ 
ground  the  later  teaching  of  history  can  very  well  be 
set,  and  gain  in  force  and  cogency  from  the  setting. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  simple,  familiar  details  of  every¬ 
day  life  are  the  raw  material  of  history. 

The  ancient  times  described  in  Life  in  Early  Days 
include  many  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
facts  of  all  history.  Such  events  as  the  discovery  of  fire, 
the  first  keeping  of  flocks,  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the 
building  of  houses,  and  the  growth  of  trade  are  among 
the  most  vital,  most  striking  things  in  the  whole  of 
the  world’s  story.  They  are  also  the  simplest,  for  they 
are  the  earliest,  in  the  long  evolution  of  our  modern 
civilised  world. 

Life  in  Early  Days  is  concerned  with  the  broad  out¬ 
line  of  daily  life  in  the  ages  before  the  coming  of 
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Christ.  The  glorious  succession  of  early  civilisations — 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Rome — all 
contribute  parts  to  its  story.  The  discovery  of  beauty, 
the  evolution  of  writing,  the  making  of  fine  cities  and 
the  romance  of  voyaging  all  play  their  parts. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  see  that  every  detail  of  daily 
life  described  in  this  book  has  simplicity,  genuine 
interest  and  true  historical  significance.  At  the  same 
time,  such  famous  stories  as  Troy  and  the  Wooden 
Horse,  Romulus  and  Remus,  or  Horatius  and  the 
Bridge,  stories  which  should  be  almost  the  birthright 
of  every  child  who  reads  history,  have  not  been 
excluded. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  each  ancient  land 
precedes  the  account  that  is  given  in  each  chapter — 
a  short  sketch  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
setting  of  the  story.  Britain  is  introduced  wherever 
the  tale  of  ancient  times  touches  our  own  country. 
A  special  map  of  the  ancient  cradles  of  civilisation 
is  included.  Questions  are  appended  to  each  chapter. 
They  are  designed  to  give  practice  in  simple  repro¬ 
duction,  emphasising  especially  the  most  salient  and 
important  facts  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  world’s 
story.  In  every  case  very  simple,  practical  exercises 
are  also  given.  The  alliance  of  the  exercises  with 
the  illustration  of  the  text  is  a  noteworthy  feature. 
The  last  chapter  gives  a  concise  survey  of  the  whole 
period  covered  by  the  book. 
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VERY,  VERY  LONG  AGO 

VERY,  very  long  ago  men  and  women  lived 
out  in  the  woods  and  open  country.  They 
had  no  houses,  and  they  wandered  on  from 
place  to  place. 

When  night  came  they  lay  down  to  sleep 
under  the  nearest  bush. 

For  food  they  ate  fruit  from  the  trees,  and 
berries  from  the  bushes.  Sometimes  they  ate 
the  roots  of  plants. 

They  had  to  use  their  hands  to  dig  up  roots, 
for  they  had  no  spades  and  no  knives.  They 
dug  with  their  fingers,  or  with  sticks  and  stones 
which  they  picked  up. 

As  they  wandered  in  the  woods  and  the  open 
places  they  saw  animals. 

The  Animals  they  Saw 

There  were  little  bearded  horses  which  were 
afraid  of  the  men  who  came  walking  towards 
them,  and  ran  away. 

There  were  swift  reindeer  with  long  horns, 
and  many  pretty  little  deer  who  lived  in  the 
woodlands. 
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There  were  many  smaller  animals,  too.  Rab¬ 
bits  and  weasels  and  squirrels  ran  about.  The 
earliest  men  saw  them  as  they  walked  over 
the  land  and  through  the  forests  and  meadows. 

But  they  saw  larger  and  fiercer  animals  as 
well.  They  saw  a  great  tiger,  with  teeth  so 
long  and  so  large  that  they  hung  down  from  the 
corners  of  its  mouth. 

There  was  a  great  elephant,  with  a  furry  coat, 
and  long  curling  tusks  of  ivory.  We  call  it  the 
mammoth. 

The  mammoth  lived  on  grass  and  the  leaves 
of  trees.  It  tore  off  the  green  leaves  with  its 
strong  trunk,  and  put  them  in  its  mouth. 

Then  there  was  a  large  woolly  rhinoceros.  It 
looked  like  a  very  large  pig,  with  a  woolly  skin, 
and  a  long  horn  on  the  end  of  its  nose. 

They  saw  big  bears,  and  great  wild  bulls, 
wolves,  wild  dogs  and  wild  cats. 

But  they  had  no  tame  animals.  Even  the 
sheep  and  goats  were  wild. 

Clothes  and  Food 

As  the  early  men  walked  about,  they  some¬ 
times  found  the  dead  body  of  an  animal. 

Then  they  tore  off  its  skin,  using  their  hands 
and  sharp  stones. 
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Specially  drawn  by]  [. Ernest  Aris 

Some  Animals  of  Long  Ago 

Here  are  some  of  the  animals  which  the  earliest  men  saw.  They  seem 
very  strange ,  and  some  of  them  look  very  fierce .  The  savage  beast 
in  the  front  of  the  picture  is  the  sabre-toothed  tiger 

They  made  a  warm  cloak  from  the  furry  skin, 
and  had  a  great  feast  on  the  flesh.  But  they 
had  to  eat  it  raw. 

At  first  they  could  not  cook  it  because  they 
did  not  know  how  to  make  a  fire. 

The  First  Fire 

As  time  went  on  they  learned  about  fire. 
Perhaps  the  first  fire  that  they  saw  was  a  tree 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  or  a 
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field  of  dry  grass  set  on  fire  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

They  knew  that  fire  was  warm  and  pleasant 
in  cold  or  wet  weather,  and  at  last  they  found 
out  how  to  make  fire  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  they  twirled  a  stick  round  and  round 
in  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  very  dry  wood  until  it 
caught  fire,  or  perhaps  they  struck  two  stones 
together  until  a  spark  set  light  to  a  heap  of  dry 
grass  or  sticks. 

When  they  had  started  the  fire  they  built  it 
up  with  dry  branches,  and  took  care  not  to  let 
it  out  until  they  went  away  from  the  place. 

By  their  fire  the  early  men  roasted  the  flesh 
of  the  animals  they  found. 

Spears  and  Clnbs 

They  found  out  that  they  could  make  the  end 
of  a  stick  sharp  and  hard  by  burning  it  in  the 
fire.  They  used  sticks  which  were  burnt,  and 
hard,  and  sharp  for  spears. 

In  the  woods  they  found  branches  of  trees 
which  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or 
perhaps  torn  off  by  a  mammoth  which  had 
passed  by.  From  these  branches  they  made 
clubs. 

With  their  spears  and  clubs  the  early 
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From  a  model  in]  [  The  Science  Museum 

A  Hunter  Going  Home 

The  hunter ,  who  has  found  a  dead  animal ,  has  to  carry  it  on  his  back 
because  no  one  has  yet  found  out  how  to  make  a  cart  or  even  a  sledge . 
Some  people  are  floating  across  the  river  on  a  tree  trunk. 

set  off  to  hunt  animals.  They  knew  that  if 
they  caught  and  killed  wild  beasts  they  would 
have  meat  to  eat  without  waiting  to  find  a  dead 
beast. 

But  though  they  had  spears  and  clubs  these 
early  people  had  no  knives.  There  was  nothing 
with  which  they  could  cut  the  skins  or  the  flesh 
of  the  animals. 

At  last  one  of  them  found  that  he  could  break 
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pieces  off  a  stone  by  hitting  it  with  another 
stone.  He  went  on  hitting  the  two  stones 
together  until  he  had  made  one  of  them  quite 
sharp. 

The  stone  he  made  was  shaped  like  the  blade 
of  an  axe,  and  he  found  that  he  could  cut  with 
it.  One  side  of  the  stone  he  could  hold  in  his 
hand,  and  the  other  was  quite  sharp. 

Sharp  stones  like  this  were  very  useful  for 
cutting  up  animals.  They  were  useful,  too,  for 
cutting  and  shaping  wooden  clubs  and  making 
spears  sharp. 

Even  with  these  clubs  and  spears  it  was  not 
easy  to  hunt  and  kill  an  animal.  A  man  had 
to  run  after  a  deer,  or  a  little  bearded  horse, 
for  a  very  long  time  before  he  came  near 
enough  to  throw  his  spear  at  it. 

When  he  had  caught  and  skinned  an  animal 
there  was  plenty  of  food  for  all  his  family 
and  friends.  There  were  also  warm  clothes  for 
them. 

Their  Homes 

It  was  often  cold  and  wet  out  in  the  open, 
or  among  the  trees.  People  began  to  live  in 
caves  or  holes  among  the  rocks,  where  they 
had  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain. 

In  these  caves,  too,  the  early  people  were  safe, 
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From  a  model  in]  [  The  Science  Museum 

Making  a  Stone  Sharp 


The  man  is  sitting  outside  his  cave .  In  his  lap  he  has  a  stone ,  which 
he  holds  on  a  piece  of  animals  skin.  He  is  ready  to  hit  it  with  the 
stone  in  his  right  hand.  When  he  hits  it  a  small  piece  of  stone  will 
break  off ]  and  the  stone  in  his  lap  will  be  sharper. 

for  the  opening  was  so  narrow  that  big,  fierce 
animals  could  not  come  in. 

In  the  cave  they  used  to  sit  round  their  fire, 
eating  the  meat  that  they  roasted. 

When  they  had  eaten  the  meat  they  cracked 
the  bones  and  sucked  out  the  marrow.  Then 
they  threw  them  away. 
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Sometimes  one  of  them  scratched  a  picture 
on  a  bone  before  he  threw  it  away. 

After  dark  they  lighted  torches,  and  sometimes 
made  drawings  on  the  wall  of  the  cave.  These 
drawings  show  the  great  bulls  and  mammoths 
that  they  saw  and  hunted. 

Sometimes  they  built  little  huts  of  sticks 
covered  with  skins  to  shelter  them. 

They  lived  and  slept  in  their  caves  and  huts. 
For  beds  they  had  heaps  of  skins  and  furs,  and 
at  night  they  pulled  more  furs  over  them  like 
blankets  to  keep  them  warm. 


Exercises 

1.  Where  did  the  earliest  men  live?  What  did  they  eat? 

What  animals  did  they  see? 

2.  How  did  they  make  fire?  Why  was  fire  so  useful  to  them? 

3.  How  did  they  make  stone  axes  and  knives?  What  did 

they  use  before  they  learned  to  make  stone  weapons? 

Practical 

1.  Make  in  clay  (or  other  soft  material)  a  model  of  a  stone 
axe,  a  sharp  wooden  spear  and  a  stone  knife. 
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WHEN  they  had  stone  weapons  the  early  men 
could  easily  kill  and  cut  up  the  animals 
they  hunted. 

At  first  they  held  the  stones  in  their  hands, 
but  after  a  time  they  thought  of  tying  them 
to  the  ends  of  sticks. 

They  used  to  take  a  sharp  stone  and  tie  it 
to  a  stick  with  a  strip  of  skin,  or  with  a  rope 
made  of  grass.  It  was  not  easy,  but  at  last 
the  stone  was  firmly  fixed.  Then  it  was  a  stone 
axe  with  a  wooden  handle. 

In  the  same  way  they  made  spears  with  points 
of  sharp  stone. 

After  a  long  time  they  found  out  how  to 
catch  wild  animals  without  chasing  them  and 
killing  them. 

They  used  to  find  a  path  along  which  the 
beasts  went  to  drink  at  the  river. 

Then  they  dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  path,  so 
deep  that  no  beast  who  fell  in  could  climb 
out.  They  set  sharp  sticks  all  round  inside 
the  hole,  and  then  covered  over  the  top  with 
leaves  and  grass,  so  that  the  hole  could  not 
be  seen. 
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When  an  animal  walked  over  the  leaves  on 
top  of  the  hole  it  fell  through,  into  the  pit, 
and  on  the  sharp  stakes.  It  was  trapped,  and 
could  not  get  out. 

The  men  who  had  built  the  hole  heard  the 
noise  the  animal  made,  and  came  running  to 
kill  him  with  their  axes  and  spears. 

Better  Tools  and  Weapons 

For  a  very  long  time  there  were  no  better 
and  sharper  knives  than  chipped  and  broken 
stones. 

At  last  a  man  found  that  he  could  make 
his  axe  far  sharper,  and  far  more  useful,  by 
rubbing  it  smooth  on  another  stone. 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  rub  his  chipped 
stone  smooth,  and  polish  it.  He  spent  days  and 
weeks  grinding  it  on  the  other  stone.  But  when 
he  had  finished,  his  axe  was  very  much  better 
than  the  rough  axes  that  the  others  used. 

The  Stone- Sharpener  and  the  Fire- Maker 

Then  everyone  began  to  use  polished  stone 
axes,  knives  and  spears.  In  every  family,  or 
tribe,  there  was  probably  one  man  who  was 
very  good  at  making  axes  and  knives. 


Specially  drawn  by ]  \D.  Fitzherbert 


The  Stone-Sharpener  outside  his  Cave 

He  is  drawing  on  a  piece  of  bone ,  and  beside  him  is  a  stone  axe 
which  he  has  just  made.  The  Fire-maker  sits  by  her  fire ,  and  the 
women  are  cleaning  and  drying  skins.  The  men  are  just  coming 
back  from  their  hunting. 
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He  could  make  many  other  things  of  stone 
rubbed  smooth.  He  could  make  stone  saws, 
scrapers  to  scrape  the  skins  of  animals,  and  even 
stone  combs  for  his  hair. 

The  Stone-Sharpener  spent  all  his  time  in 
shaping  and  polishing  flints.  The  other  people 
of  the  tribe  gave  him  food,  and  hunted  animals 
for  him,  in  return  for  the  knives  and  axes  that 
he  made. 

There  was  a  Fire-Maker  in  every  tribe,  too. 
Very  often  the  Fire-Maker  was  a  woman.  She 
made  the  fire  by  which  the  people  kept  warm, 
and  at  which  they  cooked  their  food. 

When  the  men  of  the  tribe  were  out,  hunt¬ 
ing  for  food,  the  Stone  -  Sharpener  and  the 
Fire-Maker  stayed  behind,  in  the  huts  or  the 
caves. 


The  Woman’s  Work 

The  women  of  the  tribe  sewed  skins  together 
and  made  clothes.  They  used  needles  made  from 
small  bones. 

To  make  a  needle,  a  woman  took  a  bone  of 
the  right  shape  and  size.  She  rubbed  it  smooth 
on  a  stone,  and  then  went  on  rubbing  until  she 
had  made  a  sharp  point  at  one  end. 

Then  she  found  a  small,  thin  flake  of  stone, 
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Specially  dr  cum  by]  [A.  H.  Watson 

What  the  Womei  Dad 


In  front  of  the  picture  a  woman  is  grinding  corn  to  flour ,  before 
making  it  into  cakes  in  the  bowl  beside  her .  Another  is  cooking  a 
piece  of  meat ,  and  the  third  is  sewing  skins  together.  The  children 
are  looking  on ,  and  a  hunter  is  setting  out  with  his  spear. 


and  began  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  other  end  of 
the  bone. 

When  the  hole  was  bored,  the  needle  was 
finished.  She  threaded  it  with  one  of  the  long, 
stringy  threads  from  the  meat  of  a  wild  animal, 
and  then  began  to  sew  two  skins  together. 

She  sewed  the  furs  together,  and  made  a  large 
rug  of  furs.  This  rug  was  used  to  cover 
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the  roof  of  the  little  wooden  hut  and  keep  out 
the  rain. 

She  knew,  too,  how  to  make  thread  from  the 
grasses  that  grew  by  the  river,  or  from  the  wool 
that  grew  on  animals. 

She  wove  these  threads  into  cloth,  and  made 
clothes  from  the  cloth. 

She  found  plants  which  stain  water  with 
pretty  colours.  She  picked  them,  and  boiled 
them  until  she  had  made  a  potful  of  bright- 
coloured  water. 

She  dipped  the  cloth  she  had  woven  into 
the  water.  When  she  pulled  it  out  and  dried 
it  in  the  sun,  she  had  a  bright  red  or  blue 
piece  of  cloth. 

Then  she  cut  up  the  cloth  with  a  polished 
stone  knife,  and  sewed  it  together  with  her  bone 
needle. 


Cora  and  Flomr 

But  she  had  much  more  to  do.  She  picked 
the  corn  that  she  found  growing. 

She  took  the  ears  of  corn  and  put  them  in 
a  hollow  stone,  shaped  like  a  cup.  Then  she 
took  a  round  stone  in  her  hand,  and  ground 
the  corn  to  powder,  the  powder  we  call 
flour. 
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From  a  model  in]  [  The  Science  Museum 

By  Sledge  and  Boat 


The  hunters  are  taking  home  a  deer.  They  are  dragging  it  down 
on  a  sledge  to  the  boat,  which  is  made  from  a  tree-trunk .  They 
have  bows  and  arrows  as  well  as  spears. 


Then  she  mixed  the  flour  with  water,  and 
made  paste.  She  shaped  the  paste  into  little 
cakes,  and  baked  the  cakes  among  the  hot  ashes 
of  the  fire. 
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Pots  and  Pans 

Sometimes  she  boiled  water  over  the  fire  in  a 
rough  pot,  made  of  baked  clay. 

There  was  clay  down  by  the  bank  of  the 
river.  She  used  to  scoop  up  a  handful,  and 
work  it  with  her  fingers  until  it  was  soft  and 
smooth. 

Then  she  shaped  the  clay  into  a  bowl.  It 
was  not  easy  to  make  a  clay  bowl  with  her 
hands,  and  she  had  to  work  for  a  long  time 
before  she  made  a  good  bowl. 

When  she  had  made  the  bowl,  she  put  it 
down  near  the  fire  to  harden.  Very  often  the 
bowl  cracked  before  it  was  really  hard,  and  she 
had  to  begin  all  over  again.  But  at  last  she 
made  a  really  good  bowl. 

In  it  she  boiled  pieces  of  meat,  or  some  of  the 
roots  that  she  dug  up. 


Boats  and  Baskets 

The  early  people  began  to  make  baskets  to 
carry  things.  They  made  them  by  twisting  soft 
sticks  in  and  out,  just  as  basket-makers  do 
to-day. 

They  also  learned  to  make  rough  little  boats. 
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Courtesy]  [ British  Museum 

A  Lake  Hut 

This  hut  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  lakei  and  is  supported  by  legs 
like  a  table.  The  people  who  live  in  it  are  safe  from  wild  beasts 
and  enemies.  Beside  the  hut  is  the  boat  which  they  use. 

They  twisted  small  sticks  together  into  the 
shape  of  a  basket,  and  covered  it  with  mud. 

Their  boats  did  not  have  sharp  fronts,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  paddle  them  along.  Yet  the 
early  people  crossed  great  rivers  and  lakes. 

They  made  rafts,  too,  by  tying  the  branches  of 
trees  together  with  ropes  made  of  grasses. 

Wherever  they  lived  there  was  always  the 
danger  that  wild  and  savage  animals  would  come 
and  attack  them. 
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There  was  always  a  danger,  too,  that 
their  enemies  would  come  to  fight  against 
them. 

So  some  of  these  early  men  thought  of  building 
their  houses  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  They 
chose  a  lake  that  was  not  very  deep,  and  they 
drove  strong  pieces  of  wood  into  the  bed  of  the 
lake.  Then  they  built  their  huts  up  above  the 
water. 

The  little  huts  were  perched  up  on  legs,  just 
as  if  they  were  built  on  tables,  above  the 
water. 

In  the  lake  huts,  men  and  women  and  children 
were  safe  from  the  wild  beasts  that  roamed  on 
land. 


New  and  Wonderful  Tools 

For  a  long  time  men  went  on  using  stone 
axes  and  knives. 

Polished  stone  axes  and  knives  were  sharp  and 
useful,  but  they  were  hard  to  make. 

It  took  many  days  for  the  Stone-sharpener  to 
make  a  really  good  axe.  And  when  he  had 
made  it,  it  broke  easily  if  it  hit  against  another 
stone. 

At  last  men  found  out  how  to  make  axes  and 
knives  from  metal.  The  metals  they  used  were 
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How  they  Built  a  Hut 

These  men  are  using  sharp  bronze  axes  to  cut  the  poles  for  the  hut . 
The  picture  shows  how  the  poles  are  driven  into  the  ground.  Later 
on ,  skins  or  grass  will  be  spread  over  the  poles  to  make  a  roof 

tin  and  copper.  Both  tin  and  copper  are  very 
soft.  They  do  not  break,  but  they  bend  very 
easily. 

If  tin  and  copper  are  mixed  together  in  the 
right  way,  they  make  a  very  hard  and  very 
strong  metal,  called  bronze.  The  men  of  long 
ago  found  out  how  to  melt  tin  and  copper  to¬ 
gether,  and  make  bronze. 

The  tools  and  weapons  they  made  from  bronze 
were  far  better  and  far  harder  than  any  tools 
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and  weapons  men  had  before.  They  could  be 
made  sharper,  too. 

The  early  men  could  hunt  the  wild  beasts, 
and  cut  up  their  flesh  much  better  and  much 
more  easily  with  bronze  knives. 

Boys  and  Girls 

While  they  were  quite  little,  children  played 
near  the  huts. 

When  they  grew  older,  the  boys  went  out  with 
their  fathers  to  learn  to  hunt  animals,  and  the 
girls  began  to  help  their  mothers. 

The  children  had  toys.  The  little  girls  had 
dolls  made  from  pieces  of  wood,  and  dressed 
in  little  pieces  of  cloth. 

The  boys  had  little  knives  and  spears,  as  well 
as  bows  and  arrows.  Here  and  there  was  a  boy 
who  tried  to  make  a  sharp  stone,  like  the  Stone- 
sharpener  did. 

Another  little  child  twirled  a  piece  of  stick 
on  a  log  of  dry  wood.  He  was  trying  to  make 
a  fire,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Fire-maker 
made  it. 

And  the  little  children  chased  one  another 
up  and  down.  They  played  at  hunting,  and 
cooking,  and  keeping  house. 
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Their  fathers  could  swim  across  the  river.  And 
the  little  children  played,  and  splashed,  and 
swam  in  the  water,  too. 

Exercises 

1.  How  did  men  make  smooth  stone  axes  and  knives?  Why 

were  they  better  than  rough  stone  weapons? 

2.  What  metals  did  men  use?  Why  were  metal  weapons 

better  than  stone  ones? 

3.  What  work  did  the  women  do  while  the  men  were 

hunting? 

4.  Why  did  some  of  the  early  men  build  their  huts  in  the 

middle  of  a  lake? 

Practical 

1.  Make  in  clay  (or  other  soft  material)  models  of  a  stone 

axe  with  a  wooden  handle,  a  clay  bowl,  a  wickerwork 
boat. 

2.  Make  a  raft  with  sticks.  Build  a  hut  with  sticks  and  cloth. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  a  hut  built  on  long  poles  driven  into 

the  bed  of  a  lake. 

4.  Make  in  clay  (or  other  soft  material)  a  model  of  the 

sledge  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  25. 
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MANY,  many  years  passed  by,  and  men 
learned  to  find  food  more  easily  and  more 
quickly. 

They  caught  some  of  the  wild  animals  and 
trained  them  to  live  near  the  huts. 

When  they  were  hungry  they  had  only  to  go 
out  and  kill  one  of  the  tame  sheep  or  goats. 
No  longer  did  they  need  to  run  after  animals 
and  take  all  the  trouble  of  hunting  them. 

They  found  that  they  could  sow  the  seeds  of 
wild  com,  and  that  more  corn  grew  when  the 
seed  was  sown. 

They  found,  too,  that  corn  grew  better  when 
the  ground  was  tilled  and  watered.  And  they 
began  to  make  rough  wooden  ploughs. 

Food,  Water  and  Sunshine 

Some  people  in  their  wanderings  came  to  a 
pleasant  land  where  two  mighty  rivers  flowed 
down  to  the  sea. 

The  rivers  were  broad,  and  on  their  banks 
green  grass  and  rich  corn  grew.  They  were 
called  the  river  Tigris  and  the  river  Euphrates. 
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All  around  the  land  of  the  two  rivers 
were  countries  of  sand  and  countries  of 
mountains. 

In  the  sandy  countries  there  was  no  water. 
No  green  grass  grew  there,  and  no  one  could 
grow  corn. 

Among  the  mountains  it  was  very  cold  in  the 
winter.  There  was  very  little  grass,  and  the 
wild  animals  were  fierce  and  savage. 

Men  were  glad  to  come  from  the  sandy  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  countries  of  the  mountains  into  the 
smiling  river  land  of  food,  water  and  sunshine. 
It  was  a  warm  and  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  live. 

The  land  of  the  two  rivers  is  called  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  The  name  means,  “  the  country  between 
the  rivers.” 

The  people  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia  kept 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  rich  green  fields 
by  the  rivers.  They  grew  corn  and  made  it  into 
cakes.  They  wove  cloth  and  made  clothes. 


Hnits?  Houses  and  Cities 

At  first  they  lived  in  huts  covered  with  grass. 
As  time  went  on  they  began  to  build  real 
houses. 
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Specially  drawn  by]  [Helen  Jacobs 

Some  Buildings  in  Mesopotamia 

In  the  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers ,  men  found  out  how  to  build  fine  large 
buildings  with  clay  bricks.  This  picture  shows  some  of  them  beside' 
a  river.  The  cart  which  the  oxen  are  drawing  has  wheels. 

To  begin  with,  they  built  huts  and  villages* 
but  later  they  built  their  houses  together  in 
towns  and  cities. 

There  were  many  towns  in  the  land  of  the 
two  rivers,  and  some  of  them  were  very  great 
and  very  famous,  like  the  cities  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh. 

Babylon  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates. 
Nineveh  stood  beside  the  Tigris. 
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Courtesy ]  [British  Museum 

A  Carving  of  Long  Ago 


A  great  conqueror  has  taken  a  city ,  and  the  women  and  children 
riding  in  the  carts  are  being  driven  out.  The  goats  and  sheep  are 
being  driven  out,  too.  Three  men  are  counting  everyone  who  leaves 

the  city. 


Kings  and*  Conquerors 

A  very  wise  king  named  Hammurabi  lived  in 
Babylon.  He  made  good  laws  for  the  people  of 
the  river  lands  to  obey. 

Years  later  the  land  of  the  two  rivers  was 
taken  away  from  the  men  of  Babylon  by  a 
strange  people,  who  came  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  made  Nineveh  their  chief  city. 

Their  king  Sennacherib  ruled  all  the  land 
from  his  palace  at  Nineveh. 

Years  afterwards  Babylon  once  again  became 
the  chief  city,  and  a  great  and  famous  king 
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called  Nebuchadnezzar  lived  there.  In  his  days 
Babylon  was  very  great  and  rich. 

After  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  another 
strange  people  came  down  from  the  mountains. 
Their  king  Gyrus  led  them,  and  they  took 
Mesopotamia.  They  were  called  the  Persians. 

How  they  Wrote 

An  ancient  people  once  sent  a  message  to  a 
great  king  who  was  thinking  of  sending  his 
armies  against  them.  The  message  that  they 
sent  was  a  bird,  a  mouse  and  a  frog,  with  a 
bundle  of  five  arrows. 

The  message  meant  that  wherever  the  king’s 
armies  went  they  would  find  the  arrows  of 
their  enemies.  Only  if  they  flew  like  birds, 
or  hid  in  the  ground  like  mice,  or  swam  in 
the  water  like  frogs,  would  they  escape  the 
arrows. 

The  king  knew  what  the  birds,  the  mice  and 
the  frogs  meant.  He  was  angry,  and  he  sent 
an  even  stronger  army.  The  people  were  con¬ 
quered. 

But  it  was  easier  to  draw  pictures  and  send 
them  for  messages  than  to  send  birds,  mice  and 
frogs. 

The  people  of  Mesopotamia  drew  their  pictures 
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Courtesy ]  [ British  Museum 

How  they  Wrote  in  the  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers 

The  writing  here  is  carved  on  a  piece  of  stone ,  but  the  carving  looks 
just  like  the  scratches  that  a  stick  makes  in  clay.  It  tells  of  the  king 
and  his  family ,  of  all  the  lands  he  conquered  and  all  the  palaces  he 

built. 

by  making  scratches  with  a  stick  on  a  piece  of 
wet  clay. 

After  a  time  the  people  of  the  river  lands 
did  not  trouble  to  draw  a  bird  properly. 
They  made  two  or  three  scratches,  and  every¬ 
one  knew  that  these  scratches  meant  “  a  bird.55 

It  was  easier  and  quicker  to  make  a  few 
scratches  than  to  draw  the  whole  picture.  So 
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the  people  of  the  river  lands  used  many  dif¬ 
ferent  scratches.  Each  scratch  was  a  different 
letter. 

They  put  the  letters  together  and  made  words, 
and  they  wrote  the  words  on  the  soft  clay. 

To  make  scratches  on  the  clay  tablet  they 
used  a  stiff  rush  with  a  sharp  point  at  one 
end.  Our  own  word  “  pen  ”  is  only  another 
word  which  means  a  rush. 

When  a  man  had  written  his  message  on  a 
clay  tablet  he  baked  the  tablet  hard  in  the  sun. 
It  was  not  easy  to  rub  out  what  was  written 
on  a  baked  clay  tablet. 

If  the  tablet  was  baked  in  the  oven,  like  a 
pot  for  cooking,  it  became  very  hard  indeed. 

What  they  Wrote 

The  people  of  the  river  lands  used  to  write 
their  letters  on  clay  tablets.  When  a  letter  had 
been  written  on  a  tablet,  and  baked  hard,  it  was 
covered  with  soft  clay.  Then  the  writer  wrote 
the  name  and  address  on  the  outside  and  sent 
it  off. 

The  famous  laws  of  the  king  Hammurabi  were 
written  on  hard  tablets  of  clay,  and  the  king’s 
orders  were  sent  on  clay  tablets. 

Once  a  man  came  to  Hammurabi  and  told 
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Courtesy]  [ British  Museum 

Taking  Presents  to  a  King 
This  carving  was  made  long  ago  in  the  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers . 
One  of  the  men  is  taking  two  monkeys  which  he  has  brought  from 

a  far-off  land . 

the  king,  “  I  had  much  corn  stored  away  in  a 
granary.  But  Avel-ilu  came  and  opened  my 
granary,  and  took  my  corn  away.55 

The  king  had  a  letter  written  to  the  governor 


Specially  drawn  by]  [D.  Fitzherbert 

Writing  in  the  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers 

The  King's  Scribe  is  writing  the  King's  orders  on  damp  clay  cylinders , 
and  the  little  boy  is  making  the  cylinders  ready  for  him.  The  boy 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  is  holding  a  pile  of  clay  tablets.  The  King 

himself  is  on  his  throne ,  with  his  great  men  round  him. 
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of  the  part  of  Mesopotamia  where  Avel-ilu  had 
stolen  the  corn. 

The  letter  told  the  governor  to  judge  the  case, 
and  to  make  Avel-ilu  give  back  the  corn  he  had 
stolen. 

Then  Hammurabi  gave  the  letter  to  the  man 
who  had  lost  his  corn,  and  told  him  to  carry 
the  king’s  letter  to  the  governor. 

When  the  governor  had  read  the  letter  he  put 
it  away  and  did  all  that  the  king  had  com¬ 
manded. 

The  clay  tablet  was  lost  for  thousands  of 
years,  but  it  was  dug  up  again,  and  we  can 
read  to-day  the  words  that  Hammurabi  wrote 
about  Avel-ilu  long,  long  ago. 

The  people  who  kept  shops  in  Mesopotamia 
wrote  out  bills  on  clay  tablets.  They  made 
notes  of  what  they  sold,  and  they  wrote  down 
the  names  of  the  people  who  owed  them  money. 


How  they  Built 

All  the  houses  and  buildings  in  the  river  lands 
were  built  with  clay  bricks. 

Men  shaped  the  clay  into  square  blocks  when 
it  was  soft,  and  then  stood  the  blocks  out  in  the 
sun  to  dry  and  harden. 

3 
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Courtesy ]  [ British  Museum 

A  Lion  Carved  In  Stone 

This  lion  used  to  stand  in  a  doorway.  It  is  almost  fierce  enough 
to  frighten  enemies  away. 


With  the  clay  bricks  they  built  walls.  Between 
the  bricks  they  spread  more  clay.  When  the 
clay  dried  there  was  a  firm,  strong  wall. 

Their  houses  were  square,  with  flat  roofs  made 
of  clay.  To  hold  up  the  roofs,  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  put  pieces  of  wood  across  from  wall 
to  wall. 
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Photo]  [L.E.A. 

A  Gate  of  Babylon 

This  picture  shows  the  Ishtar  Gate  of  Babylon.  It  is  built  of 
bright ,  coloured  bricks ,  and  it  has  carvings  of  animals  on  it. 

What  they  Built 

They  built  fine  large  houses  with  hard  clay 
bricks.  They  built  great  temples  and  beautiful 
palaces. 
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All  round  each  city  there  was  a  great  wall. 
The  wall  was  very  high  and  very  thick,  to  keep 
out  enemies.  In  the  wall  there  were  gateways, 
and  in  the  gateways  were  great  doors  made  of 
wood  or  bronze. 

On  the  outside  of  their  temples  and  palaces, 
the  people  of  the  river  lands  made  beautiful 
carvings  of  men  and  animals.  They  carved  the 
figures  of  men  and  bulls  on  the  walls  and  doors 
of  the  cities. 

The  men  of  the  river  lands  loved  beautiful 
gardens.  When  King  Nebuchadnezzar  built  his 
great  palace  in  Babylon  he  ordered  gardens  to 
be  made  on  its  roof. 

The  people  of  Babylon  used  to  be  very  proud 
of  the  garden  on  top  of  the  king’s  palace.  When 
they  looked  up  they  saw  trees  and  bright  flowers 
up  above  the  roofs  of  the  other  houses. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s  garden  seemed  to  them  like 
a  garden  of  beautiful  green  leaves  and  gay 
flowers  hanging  in  the  sky.  They  called  the 
roof  of  the  palace  “  The  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon.” 

It  was  so  wonderful  a  sight  that  people  came 
from  far  and  near  to  see  it.  The  men  of  olden 
days  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
the  World. 
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Specially  drawn  from  a  carving ]  [in  the  British  Museum 

Cooking  in  a  Camp 


This  picture  shows  how  the  people  of  the  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers 
cooked  their  food.  You  can  see  the  pots  that  they  used ,  and  you  can  see 
how  they  cut  up  and  stuffed  the  food.  On  the  right  are  the  horses; 
you  see  them  eating  their  food ,  and  being  groomed. 


In  the  Streets 

Down  below,  in  the  streets  of  Babylon,  were 
shops  where  people  bought  what  they  wanted. 
They  paid  with  little  lumps  of  silver.  They 
had  no  coins,  and  the  silver  had  to  be  weighed 
out  in  a  pair  of  scales. 

Some  of  the  shops  sold  corn  and  bread.  There 
were  butchers5  shops  where  the  people  of  Babylon 
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bought  meat,  and  other  shops  where  they  bought 
fruit  and  honey. 

Other  shopkeepers  sold  beautiful  things  made 
of  gold  and  silver.  Clever  workmen  made  rich 
jewels  into  brooches  and  ornaments. 

Up  and  down  the  streets  of  Babylon  walked 
the  people  of  the  city.  They  went  to  their 
work. 

The  builder  went  to  the  new  house  he 
was  building. 

The  clever  worker  in  bronze  went  to  his 
workshop,  and  beat  out  beautiful  shapes  for 
the  great  bronze  gates  of  the  city,  or  made 
shields  and  spears  and  swords  for  the  fighting 

men. 

Others  of  the  people  of  Babylon  went  to  the 
temples  to  pray  and  worship. 

Messengers  from  the  king  and  the  great  men 
went  about  in  great  haste.  Soldiers  marched 
up  to  the  king’s  palace,  or  to  the  city  walls, 
where  they  kept  watch  against  enemies. 

From  the  beautiful  Hanging  Gardens  on  the 
roof  of  his  palace  the  king  looked  over  the 

city. 

He  and  his  courtiers  sat  and  spoke  of  many 
things. 
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Courtesy ]  [. British  Museum 

A  King  Hunting 

This  old  carving  shows  a  king  hunting  lions  in  the  Land  of  the  Two 
Rivers.  The  king  is  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  His  soldiers 
are  following  him. 

Far  off,  beyond  the  city  walls,  they  could 
see  the  green  fields  and  the  waving  corn  of 
the  rich  river  meadows  beside  the  Euphrates. 

How  they  Lived 

In  the  fine  houses  of  the  city  lived  rich  men 
who  owned  grass-lands  and  great  flocks  of 
sheep.  With  the  corn  from  their  fields  and 
the  wool  and  meat  from  their  flocks  they  could 
buy  whatever  they  wished. 

They  had  many  servants  to  wait  on  them  and 
obey  their  commands. 

But  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  the 
rich  men  changed  places  with  their  servants. 
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For  five  days  the  servants  lived  in  ease  and 
comfort,  while  the  rich  men  did  their  bidding. 

One  of  the  servants  was  chosen  to  wear  a 
king’s  garment  and  be  the  master  of  the  house. 
He  was  called  by  the  name  Zoganus. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  five  days  the  rich  man 
once  more  became  master  of  his  house,  and  the 
servants  obeyed  his  orders  again. 

Out  in  the  fields,  the  people  of  the  river  lands 
ploughed  the  land  with  wooden  ploughs  drawn 
by  oxen. 

They  sowed  the  seed  and  looked  after  the 
corn.  They  watered  it  with  water  from  the 

mighty  river,  and  waited  until  it  ripened  in 
the  hot  sunshine. 

Then  they  reaped  it  with  knives  and  sickles 
made  from  bronze,  and  stored  the  grain  in 

large  earthern  jars. 

Down  by  the  river,  too,  they  kept  flocks  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  They  fed  them  and  looked 
after  them.  They  sheared  the  wool  from  the 
sheep  with  bronze  knives,  and  took  it  to  their 
little  mud  houses. 

The  women  of  the  river  lands  spun  the  wool 
into  thread,  and  wove  the  woollen  thread  into 

cloth.  The  cloth  was  cut  and  sewn  into  the 

clothes  that  the  people  of  Babylon  wore. 
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Specially  drawn  from  a  carving]  fin  the  British  Museum 

Carrying  Food  to  the  Palace 

This  picture  was  made  many ,  many  years  ago.  It  shows  how  servants 
carried  food  from  the  fields  beside  the  river  to  the  king's  palace. 

In  the  river  lands  they  knew  how  to  dye  the 
cloth  with  bright  and  gay  colours.  The  long 
cloaks  that  the  people  wore  were  often  brightly 
coloured. 

But  Mesopotamia  was  a  hot  country,  and 
woollen  clothes  were  very  warm  to  wear. 

When  the  people  of  the  river  lands  found  out 
how  to  make  thread  from  rushes  that  grew  by 
the  river,  or  from  the  fluffy  little  pods  that  grow 
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In  countries  like  the  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers ,  where  there  is  very  little 
water ,  camels  are  very  useful.  Camels  can  travel  for  many  days  without 

drinking. 

on  cotton  bushes,  they  were  able  to  make  cooler 
clothes. 

The  rushes  that  grew  by  the  river  were  soaked 
in  water  for  a  long  time  until  they  fell  apart 
into  long  strings.  Then  the  women  spun  the 
long  strings  into  linen  thread,  and  wove  linen 
cloth  from  the  thread. 

The  fluffy  little  pods  from  the  bushes  were 
cleaned,  for  the  seeds  of  the  bushes  were  mixed 
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The  ships  are  sailing  on  the  river ,  past  the  fine  buildings  of  Babylon. 
They  are  loaded  with  food,  cloth  and  precious  things  for  the  people 
and  the  king.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  people  are  working  and 

watching  the  ships. 

with  the  fluff  that  was  used  for  making  thread. 
Then  the  women  spun  the  fluff  into  threads  and 
wove  the  thread  into  cloth. 

Food  and  cloth  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  carried  to  Babylon  and  the  other  cities  in 
boats  that  sailed  up  and  down  the  rivers. 

As  Nebuchadnezzar  sat  on  the  roof  of  his 
palace  he  saw  ships  on  the  river  Euphrates. 
They  were  loaded  with  food,  cloth  and  precious 
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things  for  his  palace  and  the  people  who  lived 
in  Babylon. 


Schools 

Children  went  to  school  in  Mesopotamia.  They 
learned  to  read  from  clay  tablets,  and  they 
learnt  how  to  write  the  scratches  on  soft  clay. 

It  was  not  easy,  because  the  people  of  the 
river  lands  had  hundreds  of  different  letters.  We 
have  only  twenty-six. 

When  a  child  made  a  mistake  in  his  writing 
he  smoothed  over  the  wet  clay  and  began  again. 
We  can  see  to-day  the  clay  tablet  where  the 
writing  of  a  boy  who  lived  in  ancient  Babylon 
was  put  right  by  his  teacher. 

When  a  boy  went  into  school,  a  man  who 
sat  by  the  door  made  a  mark  on  a  clay  tablet, 
to  show  that  the  boy  had  come  to  school. 

The  boy  went  through  the  door  into  a  large 
yard.  In  one  corner  of  the  yard  there  was 
a  heap  of  wet  clay. 

All  round  were  classrooms.  Before  he  went 
to  his  classroom,  the  boy  picked  up  a  piece  of 
clay  to  write  on.  There  was  no  paper,  and 
there  were  no  books.  He  took  up  the  clay 
tablet  he  was  reading,  and  he  picked  up  his 
pen. 
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The  People  of  the  River  Lands 

The  pictures  that  they  drew  on  the  clay 

tablets  and  the  figures  that  they  shaped  on  the 
mud  walls  of  their  cities  show  us  that  the  men 

and  women  of  the  river  lands  all  had  big 

noses. 

These  people  with  big  noses  were  the  first 

people  who  ever  learnt  how  to  build  real  houses. 
They  were  the  first  people  who  wrote  down 
what  they  said.  And  they  were  the  first  who 
ever  made  things  simply  because  they  were 
beautiful. 

Many  of  the  men  had  long  beards,  and  their 
beards  were  square  at  the  end. 


Courtesy ]  [ British  Museum 

Swimming  Across  a  River 

Three  men  are  swimming  across  the  river  to  the  town.  Their 
enemies  are  shooting  after  them.  The  men  swimming  across  are 
using  skins  blown  up  with  air  to  keep  them  afloat. 
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Exercises 

t.  In  what  ways  did  men  learn  to  find  food  more  easily? 

2.  What  were  the  names  of  the  two  rivers?  Why  was  the 

land  such  a  good  land?  Describe  the  countries  near  the 
land  of  the  two  rivers. 

3.  Write  down  the  names  of  two  great  cities,  and  the  names 

of  two  famous  kings. 

4.  How  were  houses  built  in  Mesopotamia?  How  were  the 

bricks  made? 

5.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  34.  Then  turn  back  to 

page  25  and  look  at  the  picture  there. 

Why  are  wheels  so  very  important  ? 

6.  How  did  the  people  write?  If  you  had  lived  in  Babylon, 

would  you  have  gone  to  school?  What  would  you  have 
learned  there? 

Practical 

1.  From  clay  (or  other  soft  material)  make  a  brick.  Use  a 

sharp  piece  of  wood  to  scratch  letters  on  it. 

2.  Make  a  model  of  the  Ishtar  Gate  (shown  in  the  picture 

on  page  43). 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  land  of  the  two  rivers  (see  pages  8-9). 
Make  a  model  of  a  ship  sailing  to  Babylon. 
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EGYPT  is  a  river  land,  too.  But  there  is  only 
one  river  there.  It  is  one  of  the  longest 
and  greatest  rivers  in  all  the  world,  and  it  is 
called  the  Nile. 

Men  found  that  they  could  grow  rich  corn  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  just  as  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  found  that  they  could  grow  corn 
beside  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

The  Egyptians  kept  their  sheep  and  cattle  in 
the  grass-lands  beside  the  Nile,  and  they  built 
towns  and  cities  on  its  banks.  The  land  of 
Egypt  stretched  like  a  long  ribbon  beside  the  Nile. 

It  was  not  easy  for  people  to  come  to  Egypt 
from  other  lands.  On  either  side  of  the  green 
and  pleasant  land  are  hot  sandy  countries  where 
there  is  no  water. 

People  who  tried  to  reach  Egypt  from  other 
lands  had  to  make  a  long  journey  across  the 
hot  sandy  lands. 

What  the  River  Gave 

Egypt  is  a  dry  land.  Very  little  rain  falls 
there,  and  nearly  all  the  water  comes  from  the 
river  Nile. 
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Far,  far  away  from  Egypt  are  great  mountains 
covered  with  snow.  The  snow  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  melts  into  water  and  runs  down  into  the 
river  Nile. 

If  the  snow  melts  very  quickly,  the  Nile  is 
very  full  of  water,  and  the  water  makes 
floods. 

Every  year  the  great  river  rises  over  its  banks, 
and  spreads  into  the  fields. 

The  people  of  ancient  Egypt  knew  nothing  of 
the  mountains,  and  when  the  Nile  flooded  they 
called  it  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

They  believed  that  once  a  year  a  goddess 
wept,  and  that  her  tears  ran  down  into  the 
river  Nile.  They  thought  that  it  was  her  tears 
which  made  the  river  spread  out  into  floods. 

But  they  were  quite  sure  that  when  the  floods 
were  gone,  and  the  land  was  no  longer  under 
water,  that  their  fields  would  be  covered  by  a 
new  black  soil  the  waters  would  leave  behind, 
and  they  were  glad. 

Beside  the  River 

Down  by  the  riverside  grew  fruit  trees,  with 
beautiful  golden  oranges  and  other  fruit  hanging 
among  the  green  leaves.  In  the  green  grass¬ 
lands  beside  the  Nile  sheep  and  cattle  grazed. 
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Specially  drawn  by]  Rowles 

The  Land  by  the  River 

The  water  from  the  river  makes  the  earth  good  for  growing  corn. 
The  ditches ,  filled  with  water ,  run  from  the  riverside  across  the  fields. 
The  oxen  draw  the  wooden  plough  through  the  earth. 

In  the  rich,  dark  soil  the  floods  had  left  behind 
corn  grew  well. 

The  men  who  worked  in  the  fields  were  dark- 
skinned.  They  toiled  all  day  out  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  wore  few  clothes. 

They  used  ploughs  made  of  wood  to  turn  over 
the  soil,  and  they  broke  up  the  great  lumps  of 
earth  with  wooden  hoes.  Then  they  sowed  the 
seed. 

When  the  little  green  shoots  came  up  from 


Specially  drawn  by] 


[.S'.  Rowles 


Beside  the  Nile 

The  Egyptians  are  reaping  the  corn  which  grows  in  the  fields  by  the 
river.  Water  from  the  river  flows  into  the  ditches.  The  corn  is  carried 
away  by  the  camels  and  by  the  ships  on  the  river . 
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the  earth,  the  dark-skinned  people  who  worked 
on  the  land  took  great  care  to  water 
them. 

If  they  did  not  give  the  little  plants  enough 
water,  the  corn  withered  and  died,  for  Egypt 
is  hot  and  dry. 

They  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  in 
making  sure  that  there  was  enough  water  for  the 
corn  and  the  other  crops  to  grow. 

They  dug  ditches  across  the  fields  and  filled 
the  ditches  with  water  from  the  Nile,  or  the 
smaller  streams  that  spread  out  from  the  mighty 
river. 

They  lifted  up  the  water  in  buckets,  and  then 
poured  it  into  the  little  ditches.  Then  the  water 
flowed  and  spread  over  the  fields  where  the 
crops  were  growing,  and  made  them  green  and 
rich. 

Reaping  the  Com 

The  ears  of  corn  ripened  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  the  dark-skinned  people  reaped  them  with 
copper  knives  and  sickles.  Then  they  loaded  the 
sheaves  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  and  carried 
them  to  be  threshed. 

Oxen  were  used,  too,  for  carrying  the  corn 

from  the  fields.  After  the  sheaves  of  corn  had 
4 
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been  carried  to  the  threshing  floor  the  oxen 
trampled  out  the  grain  from  the  straw. 

The  Egyptians  used  to  spread  out  the  com 
stalks  on  the  floor  and  then  lead  the  oxen  to 
and  fro  over  the  heaps.  When  the  oxen’s  hoofs 
trampled  on  them,  the  grain  was  beaten  out. 

As  the  oxen  walked  to  and  fro  over  the  corn 
they  used  now  and  then  to  bend  down  and  eat 
a  mouthful. 

One  of  the  Egyptians  of  olden  days  wrote 
this  little  harvest  song 

Thresh  for  yourselves, 

Thresh  for  yourselves, 

Thresh  for  yourselves,  O  oxen. 

Thresh  for  yourselves, 

Thresh  for  yourselves, 

Measures  of  grain  for  yourselves, 
Measures  of  grain  for  your  masters. 

When  the  oxen  had  trampled  out  the  corn, 
men  used  to  pick  up  the  straw  from  the  floor. 
Then  they  swept  up  the  grain  and  put  it  into 
jars  and  baskets  made  of  rushes. 

How  the  Egyptians  Wrote 

Like  the  people  of  the  river  lands,  the 
Egyptians  found  out  that  it  was  easy  to  draw 
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a  picture  and  send  it  as  a  message.  But  the 
Egyptians  drew  their  pictures  on  paper  and  not 
on  clay  tablets. 

They  made  paper  from  rushes  that  grew  by 
the  river.  They  split  the  rushes  into  long  thin 
strips  and  flattened  them  out.  Then  they  stuck 
the  flat  rushes  together  in  a  large  sheet. 

When  they  wanted  to  make  a  stronger  sheet 
they  stuck  strips  of  rushes  across  the  sheet  they 
had  already  made. 

They  wrote  on  the  paper  with  pen  and  ink. 
The  pen  was  a  rush  made  sharp  at  one  end, 
and  the  ink  was  made  by  mixing  water  and  gum 
with  soot  from  the  pots  in  which  food  was 
cooked. 

The  rushes  which  they  used  for  making  pens 
were  stiffer  and  stronger  than  the  rushes  they 
used  for  making  paper. 

The  men  of  long  ago  called  the  rushes  from 
which  the  paper  was  made  “  papyrus.”  Our 
own  word  “paper”  is  just  the  same  word. 

At  first  the  Egyptians  drew  little  pictures. 
In  time  they  drew  their  pictures  more  quickly 
and  began  to  leave  out  some  parts. 

Like  the  people  of  the  river  lands,  they  began 
to  make  letters,  and  to  write  the  letters  to¬ 
gether  in  words. 
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They  wrote  on  the  walls  of  their  buildings, 
too.  When  they  wanted  to  write  down  things 
which  were  never  to  be  forgotten  or  lost  they 
cut  them  in  stone. 

What  they  Wrote 

They  wrote  books  and  told  stories  in  writing. 
We  can  read  to-day  a  book  of  jokes  which  one 
of  their  kings  used  to  enjoy. 

He  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  when  he  died 
the  Egyptians  buried  it  with  him  in  his  tomb. 

All  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  called  Pharaoh. 

One  of  the  Pharaohs  had  a  brave  servant, 
and  on  that  brave  servants  tomb  is  written 
the  story  of  how  he  saved  the  Pharaoh’s  life. 

Once  the  Pharaoh  went  out  to  hunt  elephants, 
and  his  servant  went  with  him.  But  one  of 
the  elephants  attacked  the  Pharaoh,  and  the 
Pharaoh  had  lost  his  sword  and  spear. 

Just  as  the  elephant  was  putting  his  mighty 
trunk  round  the  Pharaoh,  the  Pharaoh’s  servant 
drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  elephant’s  trunk. 

The  elephant  turned  to  kill  him,  but  the 
brave  man  escaped. 

Because  he  had  been  so  brave,  the  Pharaoh 
gave  him  a  medal  called  “The  Gold  of 
Bravery.” 
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Photo ]  [E.JV.A. 

Ploughing  near  a  Pyramid 

This  picture  shows  how  a  field  was  ploughed.  This  field  is  not  so  near  the 
river  as  the  field  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  57.  Water  is  brought  to 
it  in  a  canal.  Behind  the  field  are  buildings  made  of  clay  bricks.  Far 
away  is  a  pyramid  built  of  stone. 

The  people  of  Egypt  wrote  by  hand  on 
sheets  of  papyrus,  and  rolled  up  the  sheets  in 
large  rolls. 

They  used  to  make  their  writing  look  pretty. 
They  wrote  some  letters  in  red  and  some  in 
black,  and  drew  little  pictures  to  show  what 
happened  in  the  story. 

One  of  the  most  famous  stories  of  ancient 
Egypt  told  of  a  sailor  who  was  saved  from  a 
shipwreck. 

The  sailor  was  cast  up  on  an  island.  He  was 
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taken  prisoner  by  a  great  serpent  with  a  long 
beard.  But  the  serpent  was  the  king  of  the 
island,  and  he  treated  the  poor  sailor  very 
kindly. 

The  sailor  was  kept  on  the  island  for  three 
months,  and  then  the  king  sent  him  back  to 
Egypt.  But  before  he  sent  him  back,  the  king 
gave  the  sailor  a  rich  gift  of  gold  and  silver 
and  jewels. 

The  sailor’s  name  was  Sinbad,  and  the  story 
is  the  tale  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 

How  they  Built 

The  people  who  worked  in  the  fields  beside 
the  Nile  lived  in  little  huts  built  of  clay 
bricks. 

In  the  towns  of  Egypt  many  houses  were 
built  with  clay  bricks.  But  there  were  also 
buildings  of  stone. 

The  Egyptians  cut  great  blocks  of  stone  from 
the  rocks  with  saws.  Then  these  large,  heavy 
stones  were  dragged  a  long  way  by  slaves,  to 
the  places  where  the  builders  were  ready. 

What  they  Built 

The  builders  made  houses,  great  temples  and 
fine  palaces. 
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From  the  Cairo  Museum]  [ All  rights  reserved 


Some  of  the  Clay  Hots 

When  a  great  man  died  in  ancient  Egypt ,  many  things  were  buried  in 
his  tomb.  These  are  pictures  of  models  which  were  buried  long ,  long  ago. 
They  are  models  of  clay  houses.  One  has  a  rounded  roof  and  the 
other  has  a  staircase  leading  up  to  a  terrace  on  pillars. 

When  the  Egyptians  built  great  temples  with 
the  great  blocks  of  stone  sawn  out  from  the 
solid  rock  they  shaped  the  stone  into  rounded 
and  beautiful  shapes  with  their  copper  tools. 
Often  they  carved  figures  in  stone. 

There  is  a  great  statue  of  a  Pharaoh  called 
Rameses  II.  It  is  carved  on  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
where  the  rock  looks  like  a  great  wall. 

But  the  biggest  buildings  in  Egypt  were  not 
houses  or  palaces  for  people  to  live  in,  or 
temples  for  people  to  worship  their  gods. 

The  largest  and  strongest  buildings  of  Egypt 
were  the  tombs  where  the  Pharaohs  were  buried. 
These  great  tombs  are  the  Pyramids.  They 
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Photo ]  [E.N.A. 

An  Egyptian  Temple 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  fine  temple  which  was  built  long ,  long  ago  by  the 
people  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  made  of  stone  which  has  been  brought  from 

far  away. 

are  huge  buildings  of  stone,  and  stand  near 
the  Nile  on  a  great  open  space  covered  with 
sand. 

In  each  Pyramid  one  of  the  Pharaohs  was 
buried,  with  all  the  beautiful  things  that  he 
loved. 

It  took  a  long,  long  time  to  build  a  Pyramid. 
Little  children  who  could  hardly  walk  when  a 
Pyramid  was  begun  grew  up  to  be  men  before 
it  was  finished. 

But  not  all  the  Pharaohs  were  buried  in  the 
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From  a  model  in]  [  The  Science  Museum 

Moving  21  Great  Statue 

The  statue  has  been  carved  out  of  the  rock ,  and  is  being  dragged  by 
slaves  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  stand .  There  are  rollers  under  the 
statue ,  which  is  very  heavy. 

Pyramids.  Some  of  them  had  their  tombs  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings.  The  Pharaohs  who 
were  buried  there  had  great  caves  hollowed  out 
underground  for  their  tombs. 

In  the  Tombs 

In  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  great 
men  of  Egypt  were  buried  many  things  that 
they  used  when  they  were  alive. 
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Photo  by  Harry  Burton ,  of]  [ the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  N.T. 

The  King’s  Chair  and  the  King’s  Throne 

These  are  two  of  the  beautiful  things  which  were  buried  in  the  famous 
tomb  of  Tutankhamen.  The  throne  is  on  the  right.  Its  back  is  very 

finely  carved. 

In  them  were  the  chairs  and  tables,  couches 
and  thrones  that  they  used,  as  well  as  the  books 
that  they  read. 

The  Egyptians  made  carved  wooden  rests  for 
their  heads  when  they  slept.  They  did  not  use 
soft  pillows  as  we  do  to-day. 

Their  head-rests  were  hard,  and  like  little 
couches.  Very  often  they  were  carved  in  the 
shape  of  a  lion. 
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Photo  by  Harry  Burton ,  of~\  [the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ,  N.Y. 

A  Head-Rest 

This j  Zoo,  jmr  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Tutankhamen.  It  is  the  beautiful 
ivory  head-rest  which  the  king  used  while  he  slept. 

There  were  beautiful  vases,  too,  in  the  tombs 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  in  them  the  Egyptians 
used  to  put  oil,  corn  and  wine. 

When  we  dig  them  up  to-day  from  the 
tombs  where  they  have  been  buried  for  many, 
many  years,  we  still  find  the  corn  which  was 
put  in  them  by  the  Egyptians  in  olden  days. 
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What  they  Made 

The  vases,  and  the  chairs,  and  the  beautiful 
statues  in  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  were  all 
made  by  clever  workmen  who  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

On  the  great  pillars  of  their  temples  they 
made  carvings  which  showed  how  the  people 
of  ancient  Egypt  worked  and  lived.  They  made 
drawings  and  paintings,  too,  on  the  walls  of  the 
tombs. 

In  the  towns  of  Egypt  were  men  who  worked 
and  made  these  beautiful  things. 

A  workman  who  was  making  vases  of  pottery 
shaped  them  on  a  potter’s  wheel. 

He  took  a  lump  of  fine  clay  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  cleaned  it  until  it  was  soft  and 
smooth. 

Then  he  put  it  on  a  little  table  which  turned 
round  very  quickly,  and  shaped  it  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  vase  with  his  fingers  and  with  tools  of  wood 
and  metal. 

After  he  had  made  the  vase  another  work¬ 
man  made  drawings  and  painted  pictures  on 
it.  Then  it  was  taken  away  and  put  into  a 
furnace  to  be  baked  hard. 

Another  workman  made  knives  and  saws.  He 
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From  the  Cairo  Museum ]  [AIL  rights  reserved 

Carpenters  in  Ancient  Egypt 


Models  like  this  were  often  buried  long  ago  in  the  tombs  of  the  great 
men  of  ancient  Egypt.  This  shows  how  the  carpenters  sawed  the 
planks ,  how  they  smoothed  them  and  how  they  hammered  them 

together. 


was  a  smith  who  hammered  pieces  of  copper 
into  saws  as  long  as  a  man  is  tall,  and  made 
long  pieces  of  pipe  to  carry  water. 

His  saws  could  cut  trees  into  long  planks,  and 
they  would  even  cut  great  square  blocks  of 
stone. 

From  the  drawings  and  paintings  of  the 
Egyptians]  we  see  how  the  clever  workmen 
made  beautiful  things  of  gold,  and  how  they 
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From  the  Cairo  Museum ]  [ All  rights  reserved 

A  Great  Man’s  Garden 

This  picture  and  the  picture  on  the  next  page  show  where  a  great  man 
lived  in  ancient  Egypt.  All  round  the  house  and  garden  was  a  wall , 
with  a  large  gateway.  In  the  garden  were  trees ,  flowers  and  a  pool 

of  water. 

cut  and  shaped  the  rare  stones  which  they  set 
in  the  gold. 

How  they  Lived 

The  dark-skinned  people  of  the  fields  sowed 
the  corn,  watered  it  and  reaped  it.  They  sheared 
the  sheep  and  milked  the  cows.  And  they  knew 
how  to  make  butter  and  cheese. 
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From  the  Cairo  Museum ]  {All  rights  reserved 

A  Great  Man’s  House 

The  house  had  no  roof.  There  were  rooms  all  round  the  central  hall , 
which  had  higher  walls.  Outside  the  house  were  palm-trees.  Next  to 
the  wall  on  the  right  are  the  storehouses  and  rooms  for  the  servants. 

They  spun  wool  from  the  sheep  into  thread 
and  they  wove  the  thread  into  cloth. 

The  weavers  of  ancient  Egypt  knew  how  to 
make  cloth  from  cotton  and  linen  as  well  as 
from  wool. 

Some  of  the  linen  cloth  that  they  made 
many,  many  years  ago  is  finer  even  than  the 
finest  silk. 
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Clever  workmen  made  beautiful  gold  and  glass 
cups  and  plates,  and  tables  and  chairs  with  legs 
of  ivory,  carved  with  the  figures  of  wonderful 
beasts. 

Boys  and  Girls 

But  the  workmen  of  ancient  Egypt  did  not 
make  only  beautiful  things  for  grown-up 

They  made  toys  and  dolls  for  the  children. 
They  made  little  animals  carved  out  of 
wood. 

Children  in  ancient  Egypt  used  to  play  with 
toy  cats  painted  in  bright,  gay  colours. 

They  had  toy  monkeys  which  jumped  up  out 
of  a  little  box  when  the  box  was  pressed  in 
the  right  place. 

And  they  played  with  live  monkeys  as  well, 
for  people  in  ancient  Egypt  kept  monkeys  as 
pets,  just  as  we  keep  dogs  to-day. 

Ships 

The  people  of  Egypt  sent  the  precious  things 
that  they  made  to  other  countries,  and  brought 
back  ivory,  gold  and  strange  animals  from  those 
far  countries. 

They  built  ships  to  carry  goods  across  the  sea, 


Specially  drawn  by]  [£.  Rowles 

The  Burial  of  a  Pharaoh 

The  dead  king’s  body  has  been  brought  near  the  Pyramids  by  boat , 
and  the  funeral  is  starting  off  from  the  river.  The  people  in  a  long 
line  are  taking  the  beautiful  things  that  the  Pharaoh  loved  to  his 
tomb  in  the  Pyramid.  The  mummy  of  the  king  himself  is  drawn 

by  two  oxen. 
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and  to  sail  on  the  river  Nile.  As  the  people  of 
Egypt  walked  by  the  riverside  they  saw  ships 
moving  along  the  river,  carrying  corn  and  oil  and 
fine  cloths  from  one  part  of  Egypt  to  another. 

Sometimes  they  saw  the  Pharaoh  himself,  in 
his  beautiful  ship  rowed  by  many  rowers. 

Exercises 

1.  What  is  the  great  river  which  flows  through  Egypt? 

What  lies  on  each  side  of  Egypt? 

2.  Why  did  the  people  of  Egypt  think  so  much  of  the  river? 

: 

Where  did  its  water  come  from?  What  story  did  the 
people  of  Egypt  tell  about  this? 

3.  How  did  the  people  in  the  villages  live?  What  work  did 

they  do? 

4.  What  were  the  Pyramids?  Why  were  they  built?  What 

is  the  Valley  of  the  Kings? 

5.  How  did  the  people  of  Egypt  write?  What  did  they 

write  on? 


Practical 

1.  With  clay  (or  other  soft  material)  make  a  model  of 

Egypt.  Make  a  model  of  a  Pyramid  in  soft  material 
and  in  cardboard. 

2.  Make  a  model  of  the  head-rest  shown  in  the  picture  on 

page  69. 


CRETE,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  ISLAND 


r^RETE  was  a  beautiful  land  of  green  fields 
^and  smooth  hills.  Fine  trees  and  rich  crops 
;rew,  and  sheep  and  cattle  grazed  in  the 
neadows. 

All  round  the  land  of  Crete  was  the  bright 
due  sea,  and  sparkling  streams  ran  down  the 
lillsides. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  island  were 
happy  and  gay.  They  lived  in  little  houses  built 
of  clay  bricks,  and  they  worked  in  the  bright, 
sunny  days  that  came  so  often. 

In  the  country,  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the 
rich  valleys,  the  people  grew  corn  and  grapes 
and  olives. 

They  used  to  till  the  soil  with  a  heavy  wooden 
plough  pulled  by  oxen,  and  they  reaped  the 
corn  with  knives  made  of  bronze. 

They  ground  the  corn  into  flour.  They  made 
wine  from  the  grapes,  and  pressed  out  oil  from 
the  olives. 

At  the  end  of  summer,  when  all  the  harvest 
had  been  gathered  in,  the  Cretans  joined  in  a 
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haPPy  laughing  crowd.  They  gave  thanks  for 
the  rich  harvest. 

What  they  Made 

In  the  towns  of  Crete  they  loved  to  make 
beautiful  things.  Their  pots  and  vases  were  fine 
and  thin  and  very  pretty  in  shape. 

The  potters  of  Crete  made  these  lovely  clay 
cups  and  dishes  on  a  potter’s  wheel.  They 
made  dainty  little  egg-cups,  and  on  all  their 
pottery  they  painted  bright  pictures  in  many 
colours. 

The  men  of  Crete  could  use  a  potter’s  wheel 
better  than  the  Egyptians,  and  they  made  finer 
and  more  beautiful  vases. 

The  Cretans  used  to  make  splendid  vases  from 
stone,  too.  They  chose  a  smooth  piece  of 
stone,  and  carved  it  into  a  graceful  hollow 
vase  with  their  bronze  knives.  Then  they  carved 
wonderful  pictures  of  men  and  animals  on  the 
outside. 

The  Cretans  knew  how  to  make  glass.  They 
made  clay  tiles  in  many  bright,  gay  colours, 
and  used  them  to  cover  the  walls  of  their 
houses  and  palaces. 

They  made  beautiful  bowls  of  bronze  or  gold 
or  silver.  The  workman  used  to  beat  a  piece 
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Courtesy ]  [ British  Museum 

Knives  made  in  Crete 

These  three  knives  were  made  long ,  long  ago  by  the  clever  Cretan 
workmen.  They  are  beautifully  carved ,  and  they  have  jewels  set  in 

them. 

of  metal  into  the  shape  of  a  bowl  by  tapping 
it  with  a  little  hammer.  Then  he  began  to 
tap  the  metal  into  pictures  of  men  and  trees 
and  animals. 

Slowly  and  very  carefully  he  worked.  After 
many  days  he  had  made  a  beautiful  picture  all 
round  the  bowl. 

Sometimes  he  set  jewels  in  the  gold  and  so 
made  a  bright  and  sparkling  thing. 
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Some  of  the  spoons  that  the  men  of  Crete 
used  to  make  are  very  fine.  They  have  beauti¬ 
fully  worked  little  statues  on  their  handles. 

The  Cretans  used  also  to  carve  wonderful  little 
statues  from  pieces  of  ivory.  They  put  little 
pieces  of  gold  on  their  statues  and  made  them 
look  very  gay. 

So  beautiful  were  the  things  that  the  workmen 
made  in  Crete  that  traders  sailed  across  the  sea 
from  the  land  of  Egypt  to  buy  them. 

A  Story 

Very  often  the  Cretan  workmen  made  pictures 
of  bulls.  There  was  a  story  that  men  loved  to 
tell  in  ancient  days.  In  Crete,  they  said,  was 
a  long  passage,  which  twisted  and  turned  this 
way  and  that. 

Whoever  went  into  the  passage  soon  lost  him¬ 
self.  No  matter  which  way  he  went,  he  could 
never  find  the  way  out  again.  No  matter  how 
long  he  walked,  he  never  came  back  to  the 
open  air  and  the  green  fields. 

They  called  this  passage  the  Labyrinth.  And 
everyone  who  went  into  the  Labyrinth  met  a 
dreadful  bull  called  the  Minotaur. 

Even  the  very  strongest  men  could  not  hurt 
the  Minotaur.  And  the  terrible  bull  killed  many 
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Specially  drawn  by]  [S.  Rowles 

A  Merchant  from  a  Strange  Land 

The  merchant  is  showing  his  wares  to  the  head  of  the  house ,  who  is 
seated  with  his  family  round  him. 

brave  heroes.  But  at  last  a  brave  and  clever 
man  called  Theseus  went  into  the  Labyrinth. 

He  took  a  ball  of  thread  with  him,  and  as 
he  walked  along  the  passages  he  unwound  the 
thread. 

Before  he  went  into  the  Labyrinth,  he  had 
tied  one  end  of  the  thread  to  the  gate  by 
which  he  went  in.  He  knew  that  he  could 
get  out  again  by  following  the  thread. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Labyrinth,  Theseus 
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found  the  Minotaur.  After  a  great  fight  he 
killed  the  terrible  bull.  Then  he  turned  back 
and  followed  the  thread  until  he  came  to  open 
air  again.  Then  Theseus  told  the  people  of 
Crete  that  the  monster  was  dead,  and  all  the 
people  were  happy. 

Exercises 

1.  What  sort  of  land  was  Crete?  How  did  the  people  live 

in  the  country  places?  What  did  the  clever  workmen 
of  Crete  make? 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur. 

Practical 

i.  In  clay  (or  other  soft  material)  make  a  model  of  one 
of  the  knives  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  79. 
Show  on  your  model  how  you  would  make  it  look 
pretty  if  you  had  jewels  too. 


From  the  Cairo  Museum ]  [ All  rights  reserved 

Kneading  Bread 
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GROSS  the  sea  from  Crete  was  a  land  where 


T~\  there  were  high  hills  near  the  sea-shore. 
The  hillsides  were  covered  with  great  forests. 

It  was  called  “  the  land  of  palm  trees,”  and 
the  word  which  the  men  of  ancient  days  used 
for  it  was  Phoenicia. 

The  people  who  lived  in  this  land  ploughed 
the  soil  and  grew  corn.  Their  flocks  of  sheep 
and  cattle  grazed  on  the  hillsides. 

They  had  vineyards,  where  they  grew  grapes, 
and  groves  of  olive  trees.  There  were  orange 
trees  in  Phoenicia,  and  rich,  yellow  oranges  shone 
among  their  dark-green  leaves,  in  the  bright 
sunshine. 

By  the  edge  of  the  sea  were  two  cities.  Their 
names  were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  they  had  fine 
harbours,  where  ships  were  safe  in  the  fiercest 


storm. 


Their  Ships 


But  the  Phoenicians  were  not  content  to  grow 
fruit  and  corn,  and  to  keep  their  flocks.  They 
found  out  how  to  build  ships,  and  they  sailed 
out  to  sea. 
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The  Phoenicians  used  to  tell  a  strange  story 
about  the  first  man  who  put  out  to  sea  in  a 
boat. 

Once  upon  a  time,  they  said,  there  was  a  very 
great  storm.  The  wind  blew  so  hard,  and  so 
fiercely,  that  the  mighty  trees  of  the  forest 
rubbed  against  each  other.  The  wind  blew  and 
blew,  and  the  trees  rubbed  and  rubbed,  until 
the  forest  caught  fire ! 

When  the  fire  was  ended,  a  man  found  a  tree 
which  had  been  burnt  into  the  shape  of  a  boat. 
He  cut  off  the  burnt  branches,  and  put  the  tree 
into  the  water.  Then  he  began  to  paddle  him¬ 
self  about  in  his  boat. 

This  was  only  a  story  that  the  Phoenicians 
told. 

They  used  to  make  strong,  well-built  ships, 
in  which  they  sailed  far  across  the  sea,  to 
Crete  and  Egypt. 

We  call  the  ships  that  the  Phoenicians  used 
“  galleys.”  There  were  many  slaves  on  board 
each  galley,  and  the  slaves  rowed  the  ship  with 
great  oars. 

The  galleys  had  sails,  too,  and  the  sailors 
used  to  spread  them  to  catch  the  wind. 

Their  ships  were  built  with  planks  sawn  from 
the  great  trees  on  the  hill-sides  of  Phoenicia. 
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Specially  drawn  by\  [ S .  Rowles 

How  the  Phoenicians  Built  their  Ships 

The  men  are  cutting  and  shaping  wood  for  the  ships .  In  front  there 
is  a  ship  nearly  finished ,  and  behind  there  is  the  frame  of  another  ship , 
ready  for  the  planks  to  be  nailed  on  it.  The  copper  nail  and  bands 
are  heated  in  the  fire.  On  the  sea  there  is  a  ship  which  has  been 

finished. 

Men  cut  the  trees  down  with  bronze  axes  and 
saws,  and  shaped  them  into  long  planks.  Then 
the  planks  were  dragged  down  to  the  sea-shore. 

The  workmen  made  a  strong  frame  for  the 
ship,  with  a  sharp  prow  and  stern.  Then  they 
nailed  the  planks  over  the  frame  with  copper 
nails. 

Strong  ropes  and  anchors  were  taken  on 
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board,  as  well  as  sails  and  oars.  The  Phoenicians 
were  always  careful  to  have  their  ships  ready  in 
case  of  any  sudden  danger. 


Where  they  Went 

At  last,  when  all  was  ready,  rich  goods  were 
put  in  the  ship.  Food  and  water  for  the  voyage 
were  taken  on  board. 

The  tall,  black-bearded  Phoenician  traders 
went  on  the  ship.  The  slaves  put  out  the  oars, 
and  the  captain  steered  the  ship  away  across 
the  sea. 

The  traders  sailed  to  Crete  and  Egypt,  where 
they  sold  the  precious  goods  they  had  brought 
from  Phoenicia,  and  bought  wonderful  things  in 
return. 

Very  often  they  sailed  farther  away.  They 
were  brave  and  daring,  and  they  went  to  new 
lands  and  places. 

In  some  of  the  new  lands  they  built  new  cities. 
People  came  from  Phoenicia  to  live  in  these  new 
cities. 

Carthage  was  a  city  which  the  Phoenicians 
built  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  a  rich  and 
famous  city,  in  a  country  where  black  men 
lived. 
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How  the  Phoenicians  sailed  across  the  Sea 

This  picture  shows  some  of  the  ships  in  which  the  traders  sailed. 
The  rowers  are  helped  by  the  sail ,  and  the  ship  is  steered  by  the 
man  who  holds  the  big  oar  at  the  stern. 

All  round  it  were  fields  of  corn,  and  green 
vineyards.  Ships  sailed  to  and  fro  between 
Phoenicia  and  Carthage. 

The  Phoenicians  also  built  great  cities  in  Spain, 
where  there  was  a  rich  store  of  silver. 

They  sailed  on  beyond  Spain,  between  two 
great  rocky  mountains,  which  they  called  the 
“  Pillars  of  Hercules.55 
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Men  said  that  the  earth  met  the  sky 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  but  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  were  not  afraid. 

They  sailed  on  and  on,  and  came  at  last  to 
our  own  country,  where  they  bought  tin  to 
use  in  making  bronze.  They  called  Britain  the 
“Tin  Isles.55" 

The  Phoenicians  went  to  all  these  places  to 
trade.  They  were  great  and  famous  traders, 
and  loved  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of 
goods. 

How  they  Traded 

When  the  Phoenicians  came  to  Egypt,  Crete 
and  Carthage  they  went  on  shore,  and  talked 
with  the  people  who  came  to  buy  and  sell. 

But  when  they  came  to  lands  like  Britain  they 
could  not  talk  to  the  people  who  lived  there. 
They  used  to  sail  close  in  to  the  shore  and 
anchor  their  ships. 

Then  they  went  on  shore,  and  made  a  great 
heap  of  all  the  cloth  and  beads  and  pretty 
things  that  they  wished  to  sell.  When  they  had 
made  the  heap  they  lighted  a  fire,  and  went 
back  to  their  ships. 

The  people  saw  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  and 
came  down  to  the  shore.  They  saw  the  heap 
of  things  that  the  Phoenicians  had  made. 
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Then  they  built  another  heap  of  the  gold,  or 
tin,  or  skins  that  they  were  willing  to  give 
for  the  Phoenicians’  heap  of  goods. 

After  they  had  built  their  heap  they  lighted 
another  fire  and  went  away. 

The  Phoenicians  landed  again  and  looked  at 
the  two  heaps.  If  they  thought  the  people 
were  giving  enough  gold  and  goods,  they  took 
the  heap,  and  left  the  other  heap. 

But  if  they  did  not  think  there  was  enough 
they  went  away  again.  And  the  people  came 
back  to  build  a  bigger  heap. 

The  Phoenician  traders  never  took  the  other 
men’s  heap  of  gold  and  ivory  without  leaving 
behind  the  heap  of  cloth  and  finery.  They  were 
famous  in  every  country,  because  they  were 
always  honest. 

The  traders  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  never 
cheated,  and  never  gave  less  than  they  promised 
to  give.  They  were  the  greatest  and  richest 
traders  of  those  far-off  days. 

What  they  Made  and  Sold 

In  Phoenicia  were  many  clever  workmen,  who 
made  beautiful  bowls  and  vases.  Kings  and 
queens,  in  many  lands,  used  to  buy  the  beautiful 
things  which  the  Phoenician  traders  brought. 
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The  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  made  little 
statues  of  gold  and  silver. 

They  worked  and  carved  very  carefully.  They 
set  wonderful  jewels  in  the  gold. 

They  could  make  beautiful  spoons  and  plates, 
and  they  carved  ivory  combs. 

The  Phoenicians  knew  how  to  make  glass. 
When  they  went  to  trade  with  savage  people 
they  used  to  take  glass  beads. 

When  the  traders  sailed  across  the  sea  they 
carried  with  them  the  rare  things  which  were 
made  in  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

They  carried  with  them,  too,  great  bales  of 
fine  cloth. 

The  Phoenicians  could  weave  beautiful  cloth 
from  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  or  from  threads  of 
rushes. 

When  they  had  woven  the  cloth,  the  Phoenicians 
used  to  dye  it  bright,  gay  colours. 

They  knew  how  to  make  colours  from  the 
roots  of  plants,  or  pieces  of  stone.  They  could 
dye  their  cloth  red,  green  or  blue. 

But  the  finest  and  best  of  all  the  colours  was 
made  from  little  shell-fish. 

It  was  a  splendid  purple  colour.  Kings  and 
queens  loved  to  wear  it,  and  it  was  called  “the 
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Specially  drawn  by]  [S.  Rowles 


What  the  Phoenicians  Made  and  Sold 

Here  are  some  of  the  beautiful  things  that  the  Phoenicians  made , 
and  their  traders  carried  across  the  sea  to  sell  in  other  lands.  The 
boxes  are  set  with  jewels ,  and  beautiful  pictures  are  beaten  on  the 
plates.  The  little  comb  is  made  for  ladies  to  use. 

imperial  purple,”  because  even  emperors  had 
their  robes  made  of  it. 

The  Story  of  the  Purple  Dye 
Sometimes  it  is  called  “  Tyrian  Purple,” 
because  it  was  made  at  Tyre.  It  was  near 
Tyre  that  the  little  shell-fish  were  found. 

The  people  of  that  land  used  to  say  that 
one  day  Hercules  was  walking  along  the  sea¬ 
shore,  talking  to  a  beautiful  lady. 
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His  dog  was  running  along  the  shore  and 
playing.  By  and  by  the  dog  ate  a  little  shell¬ 
fish  which  was  lying  on  a  rock. 

As  soon  as  he  ate  the  little  shell-fish  his 
mouth  was  stained  a  wonderful  purple. 

When  the  lady  saw  the  colour,  and  saw  how 
beautiful  it  was,  she  ordered  Hercules  to  find 
enough  of  the  colour  to  make  her  a  purple  robe. 

Hercules  looked  and  looked  among  the  rocks 
until  he  found  enough  of  the  little  shell-fish  to 
do  what  she  had  ordered. 

This  was  the  story  that  the  Phoenicians  told. 
And  after  that  they  gathered  the  shells,  and 
made  their  purple  dye  from  them. 

What  they  Bought 

When  they  came  to  Egypt,  the  Phoenician 
traders  used  to  sell  their  rare  and  beautiful  goods 
for  jars  of  perfume,  beautiful  statues  and  gold. 

In  distant  and  savage  lands  the  Phoenicians 
bought  ivory,  and  they  also  brought  back  apes 
and  peacocks  with  them. 

Kings  bought  the  peacocks  because  they  looked 
so  splendid  in  their  gardens.  And  rich  men 
bought  the  apes  to  keep  as  pets. 

The  Phoenicians  never  conquered  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  they  were  not  good  soldiers. 
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Traders  at  Carthage 


The  traders  have  come  in  their  ships  from  Phoenicia.  They  are 
showing  the  people  of  Carthage  the  fine  cloth ,  beautiful  vases  and 
precious  things  they  have  brought ,  and  are  talking  of  the  price 

to  be  paid. 
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They  were  always  too  busy  with  their  trading 
to  trouble  about  fighting. 


How  they  Wrote 

They  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  and  they 
used  to  make  lists  of  the  things  which  they 
bought  and  sold. 

The  black-bearded  Phoenician  traders  used  to 
write  with  pen  and  ink,  on  papyrus.  As  they 
stood  and  traded  with  the  merchants  of  other 
lands  they  handled  little  pieces  of  yellow  paper. 

The  Phoenicians  did  not  write  with  little 
pictures,  as  the  Egyptians  and  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  did.  They  used  letters ,  just  as  we 
do  to-day. 

The  Phoenicians  put  the  first  letter  of  a  word 
on  the  right,  and  the  last  letter  on  the  left. 

They  could  write  down  figures,  too.  This 
made  it  easy  for  them  to  make  a  note  of  the 
number  of  jars  of  wine,  or  lengths  of  cloth, 
that  they  had  sold. 

A  great  deal  of  the  paper  which  they  used 
came  from  a  city  called  Byblos. 

In  time  people  began  to  call  all  books  by 
this  word,  Byblos. 

The  greatest  of  all  books  is  called  the  Bible. 
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Its  name  comes  from  the  name  of  this  old 
Phoenician  city,  and  means  The  Book. 

The  Phoenicians  were  rich  and  wealthy.  For 
many  years  their  ships  sailed  across  the  sea,  and 
their  traders  bought  and  sold  in  other  lands. 

But  at  last  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the 
river  lands,  sent  his  mighty  armies  to  conquer 
Phoenicia,  the  land  of  traders. 

Exercises 

1.  Where  did  the  Phoenicians  live?  How  did  their  country 

get  its  name? 

2.  Tell,  in  your  own  words,  how  the  Phoenicians  built  their 

ships. 

3.  To  what  lands  did  the  Phoenician  traders  sail?  Where 

did  they  build  new  cities?  What  goods  did  they 
carry  to  and  fro? 

4.  Tell  how  the  Phoenicians  traded  in  countries  where  they 

could  not  speak  to  the  people. 

5.  What  is  the  Phoenician  trader  trying  to  sell  in  the  picture 

on  page  93?  Tell  the  story  as  he  might  have  told 
it  to  a  friend. 

6.  What  did  the  Phoenicians  call  Britain?  Why  did  they 

come  to  Britain? 

Practical 

1.  In  clay  (or  other  soft  material)  make  models  of  some  of 
the  things  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  91. 
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iv  TEAR  the  city  of  Tyre  was  a  country  which 
we  call  Palestine. 

It  was  a  small  country,  and  the  river  Jordan 
ran  through  it  in  a  deep  valley. 

There  were  many  hills  in  Palestine,  and  corn 
did  not  grow  very  well.  There  was  not  much 
grass  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

It  was  not  so  rich  a  country  as  Egypt  or  the 
land  of  the  two  rivers,  but  the  people  who 
lived  in  it  long  ago  called  it  “a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.55 

These  people  were  the  Hebrews,  and  they 
came  to  Palestine  after  they  had  lived  for  many, 
many  years  in  the  hot,  sandy  lands  where  there 
was  very  little  food. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Hebrews,  whom  we 
often  call  the  Jews,  had  lived  in  Egypt. 

There  they  had  been  slaves.  They  worked  in 
the  fields,  and  they  helped  to  make  the  great 
buildings  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  Hebrews  had  been  very  unhappy  in 
Egypt.  They  longed  to  be  free. 

A  great  leader  named  Moses  led  them  out 
from  Egypt  into  the  hot,  sandy  lands. 
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Moses  was  a  great  law-giver.  He  gave  the  Jews 
the  laws  which  they  have  obeyed  ever  since.  We 
ourselves  obey  many  of  the  laws  which  Moses  gave. 

For  many  years  the  Hebrews  wandered  in 
the  hot,  sandy  lands,  until  at  last  they  came 
to  Palestine  and  conquered  it. 

They  built  their  chief  town  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Hebrews  were  not  great  soldiers.  They 
were  not  great  builders,  like  the  men  of  Egypt 
or  the  land  of  the  two  rivers. 

They  were  not  clever  workmen  who  loved  to 
make  beautiful  things,  like  the  Egyptians  or  the 
men  of  Crete. 

They  were  not  bold  traders  and  sailors,  like 
the  men  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Hebrews  are  famous  because  they  learned 
to  know  and  worship  the  one  God  whom  we 
worship  to-day.  Every  other  people  of  olden 
times  worshipped  many  gods,  but  the  Hebrews 
worshipped  only  one. 

The  Hebrews  wrote  wonderful  and  beautiful 
books.  These  are  the  books  we  read  to-day  in 
the  Bible. 

When  Solomon,  a  great  king  of  the  Hebrews, 
built  a  fine  temple  in  Jerusalem  in  which  to 
worship  God,  clever  workmen  came  from  Tyre 
to  help  in  the  work. 
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After  many  years  Palestine  was  conquered 
by  the  men  of  Babylon,  and  the  Jews  led  away 
in  sorrow  from  their  own  country  to  the  land 
of  the  two  rivers. 

Only  when  the  great  king  Cyrus  ruled  over 
Mesopotamia  did  the  Hebrews  come  back  with 
great  joy  to  Palestine  again. 

We  read  of  all  these  things  in  the  Bible. 
There  we  find  the  stories  of  their  kings  and 
their  great  men,  their  sorrows  and  their  joys, 
and  above  all  of  their  worship  of  God. 

As  we  have  seen,  they  were  not  so  many  in 
number  as  other  great  nations,  and  their  land 
was  not  a  great  or  a  rich  one.  But  their  laws 
and  their  books,  their  songs  and  their  stories, 
and  their  love  of  God  have  made  them  very 
great  indeed. 


Exercises 

1.  Why  did  the  Hebrews  call  Palestine  “a  land  flowing  with 

milk  and  honey9*? 

2.  Who  led  the  Hebrews  out  from  Egypt?  What  other 

great  things  did  he  do? 

3.  Try  to  tell  some  of  the  stories  you  know  from  the  Bible 

about  Jacob,  Joseph,  David  or  Solomon. 

4.  Why  are  the  Hebrews  famous?  Why  should  we  thank 

them? 
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T)ESIDE  the  great  sea  over  which  the  men 
-L'of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  sailed  there  was 
a  land  of  high  mountains  and  green  valleys, 
where  the  Greeks  lived. 

They  were  tall  and  fair  skinned,  with  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair.  They  were  bold  soldiers 
and  brave  sailors. 

The  Phoenicians  came  to  Greece  and  brought 
fine  cloth  and  combs,  and  many  pretty  things 
from  other  lands.  They  bought  corn  and  wool 
and  wine  to  carry  back  to  Phoenicia. 

Many  of  the  men  of  Crete  also  sailed  across 
to  the  shores  of  Greece. 

Then  the  people  of  Greece  began  to  build 
ships  and  sail  across  the  seas  themselves. 

They  sailed  away  to  new  lands.  They  went 
to  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  built  the  city  of 
Syracuse.  Later  they  went  to  France,  where 
they  built  the  city  of  Marseilles. 

In  their  new  homes  the  Greeks  grew  corn 
and  grapes,  and  kept  sheep  and  cattle.  They 
found  rich  stores  of  gold  and  silver. 
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In  this  way  the  new  Greek  cities  in  lands 
far  from  Greece  became  strong  and  rich. 

Troy  and  the  Greeks 

Long,  long  ago  the  Greeks  began  a  great  fight 
against  a  city  called  Troy.  Troy  was  built  on 
a  little  hill  by  the  sea. 

The  king  of  Troy  had  carried  off  a  beautiful 
princess  named  Helen. 

Helen  was  kept  a  prisoner  inside  the  walls 
of  the  great  city,  and  the  Greeks  went  to  set 
her  free.  Soldiers  set  out  from  many  parts  of 
Greece  to  fight  against  the  men  of  Troy. 

For  ten  long  years  the  Greeks  fought.  They 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  sea-shore,  outside 
the  city  walls.  There  they  waited  to  break 
through  the  walls  and  capture  the  city. 

But  the  Greeks  did  not  win  until  one  of  them 
thought  of  a  clever  trick.  They  built  a  great 
wooden  horse.  It  was  so  large  that  many  men 
could  lie  hidden  inside  it.  They  dragged  it  up 
to  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  then  they  climbed 
into  their  ships  and  sailed  away. 

The  men  of  Troy  watched  until  the  Greeks 
had  sailed  away  out  of  sight.  They  saw  that 
all  the  Greeks  had  gone  away  from  the  shore 
where  they  had  camped  for  ten  long  years. 
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Courtesy ]  [ British  Museum 

A  Greek  Bowl 

This  picture  shows  you  a  beautiful  Greek  bowl  as  you  would  see  it 
if  you  looked  up  at  it.  On  it  are  painted  two  Greek  ships ,  and  these 
ships  are  shown  again  just  under  the  bowl.  On  the  left  is  a  trading 
ship ,  which  can  only  sail  slowly ,  but  has  plenty  of  room  for  the  goods 
she  carries.  On  the  right  is  a  warship  with  a  crew  of  forty  rowers. 

Then  the  men  of  Troy  opened  the  gates 
of  their  city.  They  came  out  and  looked  at 
the  great  wooden  horse.  They  brought  ropes, 
fastened  them  to  the  horse  and  dragged  it  inside 
the  city.  When  the  horse  was  inside  they 
fastened  the  gates  again,  for  fear  that  the 
Greeks  might  come  back. 

But  inside  the  wooden  horse  some  Greek 
soldiers  were  hidden,  and  when  night  came 
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they  opened  a  little  door  in  the  side  of  the 
horse  and  climbed  out. 

The  Greeks,  who  had  pretended  to  sail  away, 
had  gone  only  just  out  of  sight.  When  night 
came  they  sailed  back  again,  and  marched  very 
quietly  up  to  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Their  friends  who  had  hidden  in  the  wooden 
horse  opened  the  gates  for  them.  The  Greeks 
rushed  in,  and  soon  won  the  city. 

The  Trojans  fought  bravely,  but  they  were 
beaten.  The  famous  city  of  Troy  was  burned, 
and  the  Princess  Helen  died  in  the  flames. 

Persia  and  the  Greeks 

Long  after  the  Greeks  had  captured  the  city 
of  Troy,  the  people  of  Persia  came  and  tried 
to  conquer  the  land  of  Greece  itself. 

Their  king,  Xerxes,  led  a  mighty  army  against 
the  Greeks  from  the  land  of  Mesopotamia. 
On  and  on  marched  his  soldiers,  until  at  last 
they  came  to  the  sea. 

The  great  army  of  Xerxes  built  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  sea.  But  a  great  storm  arose 
and  broke  the  bridge. 

Xerxes  ordered  that  the  sea  should  be  beaten 
with  whips  to  punish  it  for  breaking  the  bridge. 

Then  the  Persians  built  another  and  a  stronger 
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bridge.  Xerxes  himself  sat  on  a  marble  throne 
at  one  end  of  the  bridge  and  watched  his  soldiers 
cross  over  it. 

Xerxes  smiled  as  he  saw  his  soldiers,  with 
their  bronze  armour  and  their  bows  and  arrows, 
march  over  the  bridge.  He  was  sure  that  the 
Greeks  would  soon  be  beaten. 

But  the  Greeks  fought  bravely,  until  at  last 
they  were  driven  back  to  the  city  of  Athens. 
Then  a  wise  Greek  said  that  they  should  all 
leave  Athens  and  put  out  to  sea  in  ships. 

Xerxes  had  ships,  too,  and  he  tried  to  beat 
the  Greeks  in  a  fight  on  the  sea.  But  the  Greeks 
fought  very  well  and  very  cleverly,  and  the 
Persians  were  beaten  in  the  great  sea  battle  of 
Salamis. 

Then  for  a  long  time  Greece  was  a  happy 
land  of  peace.  The  Greeks  made  beautiful 
things  and  built  fine  buildings.  They  found 
out  many  things,  and  wrote  wise  and  clever 
books. 

But  the  Greeks  began  to  quarrel  and  fight 
among  themselves.  They  went  on  quarrelling 
until  a  famous  king,  called  Alexander  the  Great, 
made  them  all  obey  him. 

Alexander  was  only  a  boy  when  he  made  him¬ 
self  the  king  of  all  Greece. 
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Then  he  led  a  great  army  to  war,  and  con¬ 
quered  Phoenicia,  Persia,  Egypt  and  the  Land 
of  the  Two  Rivers.  He  marched  on  and  on, 
conquering  every  land  to  which  he  came. 

At  last  he  was  king  of  nearly  every  country 
of  which  the  Greeks  had  ever  heard.  But  he 
did  not  live  to  rule  over  all  his  kingdoms,  for 
he  died  when  he  was  still  young. 


In  a  valley,  by  the  shore  of  the  Aegean  Sea, 
stood  a  very  famous  Greek  city,  called  Sparta. 

The  men  of  Sparta  were  strong,  brave  and 
bold  soldiers.  They  never  worked  themselves  at 
growing  corn  or  keeping  flocks.  All  work  of 
that  kind  was  done  for  them  by  slaves.  The 
Spartans  themselves  were  always  soldiers. 

The  Spartans  had  a  very  cruel  custom.  If 
they  thought  that  a  baby  was  not  strong  they 
used  to  carry  him  away  to  a  bare  hillside  and 
leave  him  there,  in  the  cold  and  rain,  until  he 
died. 

Children  in  Sparta  were  at  home  only  when 
they  were  very  little.  As  soon  as  they  were  no 
longer  babies  they  were  taken  away  from  home 
and  sent  to  school. 

Spartan  boys  were  trained  to  grow  up  strong 
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and  hardy,  and  not  to  mind  pain.  They  had 
to  do  hard  exercises,  run  and  jump  and  wrestle, 
and  learn  how  to  use  a  sword  and  spear. 

At  school  they  learned  to  read  and  write,  but 
they  thought  it  quite  a  rest  to  go  into  school 
and  learn  these  things. 

They  had  to  eat  very  plain  food,  and  had 
only  one  suit  of  clothes.  Even  that  suit  was 
very  simple.  It  was  just  a  white  tunic. 

If  any  Spartan  boy  did  wrong  he  was  flogged. 
The  Spartans  were  taught  to  obey  whatever 
orders  they  might  be  given,  and  they  grew  up 
to  be  splendid  soldiers. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Sparta  needed  no  walls, 
for  the  men  were  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  girls  who  lived  in  Sparta  had  as  few  fine 
things  as  their  brothers,  and  their  lives  were 
almost  as  hard. 

In  Sparta  they  thought  that  no  one  was  grown 
up  until  he  was  more  than  thirty  years  old. 

A  Brave  Deed 

When  Xerxes  led  his  Persian  soldiers  into 
Greece,  the  Greeks  drew  up  their  army  against 
him  in  a  narrow  pass,  called  Thermopylae. 

Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Greek  army. 
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No  matter  how  hard  the  Persians  tried  to  win 
a  way  through  the  pass,  the  Greeks  fought 
bravely,  and  held  the  pass  fast. 

But  after  two  whole  days  of  fighting  a  wicked 
Greek  came  to  Xerxes,  and  told  him  of  a  secret 
way  through  the  mountains. 

The  Persian  king  sent  many  of  his  best 
soldiers  round  by  the  secret  way,  and  ordered 
them  to  attack  the  Greeks  from  behind. 

Leonidas  saw  the  Persians  coming  upon  him 
by  the  secret  way.  He  knew  that  the  Greeks 
would  be  beaten,  and  sent  back  nearly  all 
his  army.  Only  the  Spartans  and  a  few  of 
their  friends  fought  the  last  battle  in  the  pass. 

All  the  Spartans  knew  they  would  never  beat 
the  mighty  Persian  army,  but  still  they  fought  on. 

The  Persians  attacked  Leonidas  and  his  brave 
soldiers  from  every  side.  They  shot  arrows  at 
the  little  band  of  Greeks,  and  rushed  up  the 
hill  to  fight  with  swords  and  spears. 

But  not  until  Leonidas  and  all  his  soldiers  were 
killed  was  the  Persian  army  able  to  march 
through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 

A  Beautiful  City 

There  was  another  great  city  called  Athens 
in  the  land  of  Greece.  It  was  very  beautiful. 
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Specially  drawn  by]  [. Linden  Miller 

The  City  of  Athens 


Athens  was  a  beautiful  city  of  fine  buildings. 

The  men  of  Sparta  were  brave  and  good 
soldiers,  but  the  men  of  Athens  were  wise 
and  peaceful. 

After  the  Persians  had  been  driven  away,  the 
men  of  Athens  set  to  work  to  build  a  new  city. 

The  city  of  Athens  itself  was  quite  a  long  way 
from  the  harbour  to  which  ships  came  from 
distant  lands. 

To  keep  their  city  and  their  harbour  safe  from 
enemies,  the  Athenians  built  great  walls. 

From  the  city  to  the  harbour  they  built 
long,  high  walls,  called  “  The  Long  Walls.” 
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Between  “The  Long  Walls 55  people  could  go 
from  the  city  to  the  harbour  as  safely  as  if 
they  were  in  Athens  itself. 

Soon  after  “  The  Long  Walls  55  had  been  built, 
Athens  was  ruled  by  a  very  great  man,  who 
ordered  that  great  and  beautiful  buildings  should 
be  put  up  in  the  city. 

Fine  temples,  with  high,  slender  pillars,  were 
built.  They  rose  above  the  little  houses  of 
the  Athenians,  and  the  men  of  the  city  were 
proud  when  they  looked  on  them. 

Things  of  Beauty 

On  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  Athens, 
stood  a  great  statue  of  the  Goddess  Athene. 

It  was  made  of  bronze,  and  sailors  far,  far  out 
at  sea  could  see  it  shining  and  glittering  in  the 
sunlight. 

The  statue  was  carved  by  a  famous  sculptor, 
named  Phidias. 

On  the  same  hill  was  a  great  temple,  called 
the  Parthenon,  in  which  stood  another  very 
beautiful  statue  of  Athene. 

Phidias  carved  the  statue  in  the  Parthenon 
from  ivory  and  gold.  Its  face  and  hands  were 
wonderfully  made  of  ivory,  and  the  long  robe 
that  the  goddess  wore  was  made  of  gold. 
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Courtesy J  [ British  Museum 

Carvings  on  the  Parthenon 

These  are  some  of  the  carvings  which  Phidias  made  in  the  stone 
round  the  outside .  They  show  horsemen . 

All  round  the  outside  of  the  temple  Phidias 
made  carvings  in  the  stone  of  which  the  Par¬ 
thenon  was  built. 

His  carvings  show  us  how  the  Greeks  of  Athens 
used  to  live.  We  can  see  men  on  horseback, 
people  playing  games,  and  soldiers  fighting  in 
the  famous  battles  of  ancient  Greece. 

These  buildings  were  the  finest  in  all  Athens. 
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The  Greeks  have  always  been  famous  for  their 
wonderful  buildings. 

Wise  Men 

The  Greeks  found  out  many  things  about 
the  sun  and  the  stars. 

As  they  watched  their  flocks  in  the  fields  beside 
the  two  rivers,  the  people  of  Mesopotamia  had 
given  names  to  the  stars  they  saw.  When  we 
talk  of  the  stars  to-day  we  still  use  the  names 
that  were  given  to  the  stars  by  the  people  of 
the  river  lands. 

The  people  of  Mesopotamia  thought  that  they 
could  tell  what  was  going  to  happen  by  watching 
the  stars. 

But  the  Greeks  did  not  believe  this.  They 
wanted  to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  stars 
themselves,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  the 
stars  really  were. 

Among  the  Greeks  were  wise  men  who  spent 
their  lives  trying  to  find  the  truth  about  every¬ 
thing. 

One  of  them  found  out  that  the  earth  goes 
round  the  sun.  Another  found  how  to  draw 
maps.  ' 

A  wise  man,  called  Archimedes,  found  out 
how  to  make  fire  by  using  burning  glasses  in 
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Specially  drawn  by]  [ Linden  Miller 

A  Greek  Theatre 


When  the  Greeks  saw  plays  they  watched  them  in  the  open  air.  The 
actors  were  on  the  stage;  the  chorus  was  in  front  of  them;  and  the 
people  sat  all  round  to  listen.  The  chorus  used  to  explain  what  the 

play  was  about. 

the  sun.  There  is  a  story  that  he  once  set  fire  to 
many  enemy  ships  by  turning  burning  glasses  on 
them  from  the  top  of  a  cliff. 

The  wise  men  of  Greece  wrote  much  of  what 
they  thought  and  knew  in  books.  Wise  and 
learned  men  have  read  and  praised  them  ever 
since. 

Some  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece  taught 
other  Greeks  the  things  they  had  found  out. 
These  wise  men  did  not  sit  and  teach  in 


A  Greek  Hoese 


The  women  are  spinning  and  weaving ,  while  a  tame  gazelle  plays 
near  by.  The  children  are  feeding  the  chickens  and  birds.  Outside 
the  house  is  a  courtyard  with  a  well  from  which  women  are 

carrying  water. 


Specially  drawn  by] 


[/).  Fitzherbert 
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classrooms.  They  sat  out  in  the  streets  or  in 
the  market-place,  and  talked  to  any  people  who 
would  listen  to  them. 

Some  of  the  other  wise  men  of  Athens  wrote 
plays.  The  Athenians  loved  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

There  they  saw  the  stories  of  great  events 
and  great  deeds  acted  on  the  stage.  They 
also  saw  funny  plays,  with  clowns  who  made 
them  laugh. 

There  were  many  theatres  in  Athens.  They 
were  built  of  stone,  with  stone  seats,  and  they 
were  open  to  the  sky. 

Our  own  word  cc  theatre 55  is  the  same  word 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  used. 

How  they  Lived 

The  houses  in  which  the  Athenians  lived  were 
built  of  rough  clay  bricks  dried  in  the  sun. 

In  the  middle  of  an  Athenian  house  was  an 
open  space  without  any  roof.  All  round  it  were 
the  rooms :  the  dining-room,  the  kitchen,  the 
bedrooms,  and  the  rooms  where  food,  oil  and 
wine  were  stored. 

The  house  had  no  windows.  Sometimes  there 
were  holes  in  the  walls,  but  they  had  no  glass 
in  them.  The  wind  blew  into  the  rooms,  and 
when  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the  kitchen  the  whole 
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room  was  filled  with  smoke,  for  there  was  no 
chimney. 

In  Greece  it  is  nearly  always  warm.  The 
Greeks  did  not  need  large  fires.  If  they  felt 
cold  they  lighted  a  fire  of  charcoal  in  a  bronze 
pan.  But  almost  every  day  it  was  so  warm 
that  the  Greeks  used  to  sit  out  in  the  open 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 

At  night  time  the  houses  of  Athens  were 
lighted  with  lamps.  The  lamps  were  filled  with 
olive  oil. 

The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  made  of  earth 
and  stones  beaten  hard.  All  the  water  that 
the  people  of  Athens  used  was  carried  in  great 
jars  from  the  springs  and  streams. 

In  the  houses  were  beautiful  chairs  and  tables, 
vases  and  pots,  and  fine  bronze  combs  and 
mirrors. 

The  Athenians  wore  simple  robes  made  of 
white  cloth.  On  their  feet  they  put  sandals 
made  of  leather. 

Schools  and  Books 

1 

In  Athens,  children  were  more  kindly  treated 
than  in  Sparta.  They  lived  at  home,  with  their 
fathers  and  their  mothers,  and  the  boys  went  to 
school. 
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Three  Greek  Ladies 

Behind  the  ladies  is  a  bed  made  of  beautifully  painted  wood ,  and 
covered  with  gaily  coloured  cushions.  One  of  the  ladies  is  holding 

a  fan. 

In  the  schools  of  Athens,  boys  used  to  sit  on 
stone  seats  while  they  listened  to  the  teacher. 
They  used  to  write  their  names  on  the  stone 
behind  the  places  where  they  sat. 

The  stone  behind  the  seat  was  covered  with 
names,  and  boys  used  to  write  their  names 
higher  and  higher  up  on  the  stone.  At  last  the 
stone  was  so  full  that  there  was  room  to 
write  a  name  only  if  a  boy  climbed  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  his  friends. 
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At  school  an  Athenian  boy  was  taught  how  to 
read  and  write.  He  read  and  learned  the  great 
story  of  the  fighting  at  Troy.  This  story  was 
written  down  in  a  book  called  the  Iliad.  He 
read,  too,  many  other  tales  of  the  great  deeds 
which  the  men  of  Greece  had  done. 

The  Greeks  wrote  in  just  the  same  way  as 
we  write  to-day.  They  used  letters  to  make 
up  words,  and  they  wrote  their  words  in 
lines,  one  under  the  other,  just  as  we  do 
to-day. 

The  Greeks  often  wrote  on  papyrus,  with  a 
pen  and  ink.  But  when  they  wanted  the  book 
to  last  a  long  time  they  used  parchment.  Parch¬ 
ment  is  made  from  the  skin  of  sheep,  and  it 
lasts  for  hundreds  of  years. 

When  a  Greek  boy  left  school  he  was  trained 
to  be  a  soldier.  For  two  years  he  had  to  help 
guard  the  harbour  and  the  boundaries  of 
Athens. 

Work  and  Play 

Then  he  went  home  to  begin  work.' 

Some  of  the  people  who  lived  in  Athens 
bought  and  sold  food,  but  many  of  them  were 
merchants,  who  traded  with  the  far  countries  of 
Sicily,  Carthage  and  Egypt. 
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Courtesy]  [ British  Museum 

A  Greek  Schoolboy’s  Tablet 

The  two  lines  at  the  top  were  written  by  his  teacher  for  the  schoolboy 
to  copy.  Below  are  the  lines  that  the  schoolboy  wrote:  he  seems  to 
have  grown  very  tired  towards  the  end  of  his  copy. 

Those  people  who  lived  in  the  country  grew 
corn,  which  was  carried  to  the  market-place  of 
Athens,  and  sold. 

The  country  people  kept  sheep  and  cattle, 
whose  wool  and  meat  were  sold  in  the  market¬ 
place.  So  also  were  grapes  and  fruit  from  the 
rich,  sunny  hillsides,  olives,  and  great  jars  of  oil 
pressed  out  from  the  olives. 

Not  all  the  corn  and  oil  in  the  market-place 
of  Athens  came  from  the  country  near  the  city. 
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Courtesy]  [ British  Museum 

From  a  Greek  Vase 

The  picture ,  which  was  painted  on  a  vase ,  shows  men  knocking 
olives  down  with  long  sticks.  The  man  kneeling  down  is  picking 
up  the  olives  and  putting  them  in  a  basket. 


Some  of  it  was  brought  across  the  sea  in  ships, 
from  far-off  lands. 

In  the  market-place,  and  in  the  gardens  of 
Athens,  little  children  played. 

They  had  dolls  and  toys  of  all  kinds.  They 
ran  races,  and  they  played  at  soldiers. 

They  had  pets,  too.  The  children  looked  after 
their  dogs  and  cats,  just  as  children  do  to-day. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Athens  had  swings  and 
see-saws,  and  played  with  little  wooden  carts 
and  carriages. 
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From  a  Greek  Carving 

This  picture  shows  a  game  of  hockey  being  played  in  ancient  Greece. 


All  the  young  people  of  Athens  loved  to  run 
and  jump  and  play  games.  In  the  city  were 
many  places  where  races  were  run.  They  were 
called  “  the  Academy  55  and  “  the  Lyceum.55 

There  were  boxing  matches  and  wrestling 
matches  as  well  as  races.  There  were  chariot 
races,  too,  and  all  of  them  were  held  in  the 
great  open  places,  where  the  running  races 
were  held. 

Every  five  years  great  games  were  held  at 
a  place  called  Olympia.  People  came  from 
every  part  of  Greece  to  run  in  the  races,  and 
join  in  the  contests,  and  everyone  was  anxious 
to  win.  Yet  the  prize  was  only  a  crown  of 
laurel  leaves. 
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Exercises 

1.  Tell  the  old  story  that  the  Greeks  used  to  tell  about  the 

taking  of  Troy. 

2.  Where  is  Greece?  Who  taught  the  Greeks  to  be  sailors? 

What  new  cities  did  the  Greeks  build? 

3.  Who  was  Leonidas?  What  did  he  do?  Who  were  the 

enemies  against  whom  he  fought?  What  happened  at 
Salamas? 

4.  How  did  a  boy  live  in  Sparta? 

5.  Describe  the  city  of  Athens.  Tell  of  some  of  the  wise  men 

who  lived  there. 

6.  How  did  children  play  in  Greece?  What  took  place  at 

Olympia? 

Practical 

1.  Find  Greece  on  the  map  on  pages  8-9,  and  say  which 

lands  are  near  it. 

2.  Make  models  of  a  Greek  temple,  a  statue,  a  ship. 


Courtesy]  [ British  Museum 

A  Greek  Vase 

The  picture  on  this  vase  shows  a  boy  and  a  girl  teaching  a  dog  to 
jump  through  a  hoop. 


ROME,  THE  CITY  OF  THE  SEVEN  HILLS 


WHILE  Greece  was  growing  great  a  famous 
city  was  growing  up  across  the  sea. 

The  city  was  Rome,  and  men  said  that  it  was 
begun  by  twin  brothers  called  Romulus  and 
Remus. 

The  Romans  told  how  a  cruel  invader  threw 
the  two  brothers  into  the  river  Tiber  when 
they  were  only  babies. 

But  Romulus  and  Remus  were  not  drowned. 
The  river  washed  them  up  on  the  shore  near 
a  cave  where  a  wolf  lived. 

The  wolf  looked  after  them  and  fed  them, 
until  at  last  a  shepherd  found  them  in  the 
cave. 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up  they 
found  out  that  they  were  really  the  sons  of  a 
king,  and  they  went  to  fight  against  the  cruel 
invader,  and  drove  him  out. 

Then  Romulus  and  Remus  made  up  their 
minds  to  build  a  new  city  where  they  had 
been  washed  ashore. 

The  cave  where  the  wolf  had  fed  the  two 
brothers  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  round 
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about  were  six  more  hills.  On  these  seven  hills 
the  city  of  Rome  was  built. 

This  was  the  story  that  the  Romans  used  to 
tell. 

Stories  of  Early  Rome 

At  first  kings  reigned  in  Rome,  and  ruled 
the  people.  There  were  seven  kings,  and  they 
ruled  for  many  years. 

But  there  were  always  wars  and  fighting  while 
the  kings  ruled  Rome,  and  at  last  the  people  of 
Rome  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would 
never  have  a  king  again. 

Still  wars  and  fighting  went  on.  Once  the 
enemies  won  their  way  to  the  walls  of  Rome 
itself.  They  had  only  to  cross  a  bridge  over 
the  river. 

If  they  crossed  the  bridge,  Rome  would  be 
taken. 

Men  set  to  work  at  once,  and  began  to  cut 
down  the  bridge.  But  they  could  not  cut  it  down 
quickly  enough.  Their  enemies  had  time  to 
cross  before  the  Romans  could  break  the  bridge. 

Then  a  brave  Roman  called  Horatius  went 
out  to  the  bridge,  and  two  friends  went  with 
him. 

The  three  Romans  stood  side  by  side  on  the 
bridge,  and  fought  bravely  and  boldly.  They 
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fought  so  well  that  no  enemy  could  cross  over  the 
bridge.  While  they  were  fighting,  the  workmen 
under  the  bridge  chopped  harder  and  harder. 

At  last  the  bridge  was  ready  to  fall,  and  the 
workmen  called  out  to  the  three  brave  men  who 
were  fighting  on  it. 

The  others  ran  back  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
but  Horatius  fought  on  and  on. 

The  bridge  fell  into  the  water  with  a  mighty 
crash.  But  as  it  fell  Horatius  leaped  down  into 
the  river  and  swam  across. 

Rome  was  safe.  Horatius  and  his  friends  had 
held  back  the  enemy  army  until  the  only  way 
into  the  city  was  broken  down. 

The  wars  went  on  and  on.  Once  the  enemies 
came  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Rome  itself.  They 
waited  till  it  was  night,  so  that  no  one  could 
see  them  in  the  darkness.  Then  they  began  to 
climb  the  walls.  Not  a  single  Roman  saw  them 
as  they  climbed. 

But  just  as  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
there  was  a  loud  noise.  The  geese,  which  were 
kept  in  one  of  the  Roman  temples,  heard  the 
sound  that  they  made  and  began  to  cackle. 

The  Romans  knew  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  rushed  to  the  walls  just  in  time  to  drive 
back  the  enemies. 
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The  Mistress  of  the  World 

There  were  many  wars  against  the  other 
people  who  lived  in  Italy.  Fighting  went  on  for 
many,  many  years,  and  at  last  Rome  became  the 
chief  city  in  Italy.  Nearly  every  part  of  Italy 
obeyed  the  orders  that  were  given  in  Rome. 
But  soon  there  was  another  and  a  far  greater 
war.  Rome  began  to  fight  against  Carthage. 

At  first  the  fighting  was  on  land,  but  the 
people  of  Carthage  were  sailors,  and  they  were 
used  to  using  ships  and  fighting  at  sea. 

The  Romans  knew  that  they  would  have  to 
build  ships  and  fight  their  enemies  on  the  sea. 
So  they  found  one  of  the  ships  that  the  people 
of  Carthage  used,  and  built  many  ships  like  it. 

After  many  long  wars  the  people  of  Carthage 
were  beaten,  and  the  Romans  ruled  their  lands. 

Then  the  Romans  took  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
Later  they  conquered  Greece. 

The  great  and  famous  city  of  Rome  was 
the  mistress  of  the  world.  She  ruled  almost 
every  country  that  was  known. 

Then  a  great  soldier  called  Julius  Caesar  made 
himself  the  ruler  of  Rome  and  all  the  lands  that 
Rome  ruled.  But  he  never  called  himself  king, 
for  he  remembered  that  the  Romans  hated  kings. 
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From  a  model  in]  [  The  Science  Museum 

Unloading  a  Roman  SMp 

The  barrels  are  being  brought  ashore  from  the  big  ship  out  at  sea . 
The  small  boat  beside  the  quay  has  brought  them ,  and  the  men  are 
loading  them  on  the  cart .  Notice  how  well  paved  the  Roman  roads 

were. 

Julius  Caesar  came  to  Britain.  A  hundred 
years  later  Britain  was  conquered,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Roman  Soldiers 

There  was  so  much  fighting  in  Roman  times 
that  the  Romans  became  very  brave  and  skilful 
soldiers. 
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A  Roman  soldier  used  to  wear  armour  to 
protect  him  from  the  blows  of  his  enemies. 
Round  his  chest  were  strips  of  bronze,  and  over 
his  shoulders  were  more  pieces  of  armour. 

He  wore  a  bronze  helmet  on  his  head, 
and  carried  a  large  bronze  shield  on  his  left 
arm.  The  sword  that  he  used  was  short  and 
strong.  It  was  made  with  a  blade  of  iron  and 
a  handle  of  bronze.  Trom  his  belt  hung  a 
scabbard  in  which  he  carried  the  sword. 

On  his  feet  he  wore  sandals  made  of  leather. 
Sometimes  he  put  on  shining  leggings  made  of 
bronze.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  long 
spear  with  a  sharp  iron  point. 

A  Roman  officer  wore  better  and  finer  armour 
than  the  soldiers  whom  he  led.  On  his 
armour  he  wore  the  medals  he  had  been  given 
for  brave  and  famous  deeds. 

Every  Roman  army  had  a  standard  which 
the  soldiers  used  to  defend  and  follow  in  battle. 
The  Roman  standard  was  the  figure  of  an 
eagle,  carved  in  metal,  and  mounted  on  the 
end  of  a  long  pole. 

The  man  who  bore  the  standard  was  very 
proud.  He  was  chosen  for  his  strength  and  his 
bravery,  and  it  was  his  task  to  carry  the  eagle 
in  front  of  the  Roman  armies. 
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Specially  drawn  by]  [A.  H.  Watson 

Roman  Soldiers 

This  picture  shows  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers  following  their  standard- 
bearer.  Beside  them  rides  the  officer.  The  soldiers  are  carrying  their 
shields  and  spears ,  and  they  have  their  short  swords  at  their  belts. 

When  the  Roman  soldiers  first  came  to 
Britain,  they  were  afraid  to  leap  down  out  of 
their  ships  and  wade  through  the  water  to  the 
shore,  where  the  Britons  were  waiting  to  fight. 

Not  until  one  standard-bearer  jumped  down 
with  his  eagle,  and  made  his  way  towards  the 
shore,  would  the  Romans  leave  their  ships. 

When  the  brave  standard-bearer  called  to  his 
comrades  to  follow  him  and  save  the  eagle,  all 
the  Romans  rushed  to  fight  beside  him. 
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Roman  soldiers  were  always  very  proud  of  the 
eagle,  and  it  was  a  very  great  disgrace  if  the 
eagle  were  taken. 

The  Romans  fought  on  foot.  They  marched 
from  place  to  place  on  foot,  and  hardly  ever 
rode  on  horseback. 

When  the  Romans  tried  to  capture  a  great 
walled  town  they  used  catapults  to  throw  heavy 
stones  against  the  walls  and  break  holes  in  them. 

The  catapults  were  made  from  strong  pieces 
of  wood  fixed  firmly  at  one  end.  The  other 
end  was  hauled  down  with  great  ropes  until 
the  wood  was  bent  into  a  mighty  curve. 

Then  a  great  stone  was  put  into  a  cup  at 
the  end  of  the  piece  of  wood.  When  the  ropes 
were  let  go,  the  wood  sprang  back  and  hurled 
the  stone  high  into  the  air. 

The  stone  dropped  among  the  enemies  on  the 
walls,  and  often  did  great  damage. 

The  Romans  used  battering-rams  to  make 
holes  in  walls  and  to  beat  down  gateways.  The 
ram  was  a  long  heavy  pole  with  a  great  bronze 
or  iron  head.  Ten  or  twelve  strong  men  used 
to  carry  the  pole  up  to  the  gateway  and  hit 
mighty  blows  with  it,  until  the  door  was  broken 
down. 

But  as  they  were  using  the  ram  their  enemies 
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stood  on  the  walls  above  and  dropped  stones 
and  spears. 

So  the  Romans  built  a  little  house  over  the 
men  who  worked  the  ram,  and  the  little  house 
was  carried  up  to  the  gateway. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  soldiers  who  rushed 
up  to  go  in  through  the  hole  that  the  ram  made 
used  to  carry  their  shields  over  their  heads 
like  great  strong  umbrellas.  Then  the  soldiers 
marched  up  close  together,  with  their  shields 
touching. 

They  used  to  call  this  “  the  tortoise,”  because 
the  shields  over  their  heads  were  like  the  shell 
that  the  tortoise  carries  on  its  back. 

Roman  Roads 

The  Romans  built  great  roads  for  their  soldiers. 
Roman  roads  went  in  a  straight  line  for  miles 
and  miles,  up  the  hills  and  down  the  valleys. 
Some  of  the  finest  roads  in  Britain  were  built 
by  the  Romans. 

When  the  Romans  came  to  a  river  they  made 
a  bridge  or  a  ford  where  men  could  cross  with¬ 
out  having  to  swim  or  to  find  a  boat. 

Roman  roads  were  always  built  a  little  above 
the  fields  on  either  side.  The  roads  were  well 

built,  and  did  not  fall  into  holes. 

8 
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By  the  side  of  the  Roman  roads  were  mile¬ 
stones.  When  they  saw  a  milestone,  the  people 
walking  along  the  road  knew  just  where  they 
were,  and  how  far  they  had  to  go  before  they 
would  come  to  the  next  town. 

The  milestones  had  the  names  of  the  towns 
and  the  distances  carved  on  them. 

On  the  roads  there  were  camps  and  forts 
where  the  soldiers  lived.  There  were  towns,  too, 
where  merchants  and  traders  and  workpeople 
lived. 

The  fields  on  either  side  of  the  road  were 
ploughed  and  sown.  Corn  grew  in  them,  and 
the  people  who  worked  in  the  fields  lived  in 
little  huts. 

They  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  Roman 
masters,  who  lived  in  pleasant  and  beautiful 
houses  called  villas. 

Along  the  roads  went  people  on  foot.  Some¬ 
times  a  messenger  in  a  hurry  went  riding  on 
horseback,  and  sometimes  a  great  man  drove  by 
in  his  chariot. 

Great  ladies  passed  by,  riding  in  litters. 
There  they  lay,  sheltered  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  while  slaves  carried  the  litters  on  their 
shoulders. 
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Courtesy ]  [ British  Museum 

A  Chariot 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  carving  which  the  Romans  made  long  ago. 
It  shows  a  chariot  which  they  used  for  racing. 

A  Roman  Town 

Where  the  road  came  to  a  town  there  were 
great  gates  in  the  city  walls  through  which  the 
road  ran.  Inside  the  walls  were  streets  of  houses 
and  a  great  open  square  called  the  forum. 

At  one  end  of  the  forum  was  a  temple  where 
the  Romans  went  to  worship,  and  round  the 
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other  sides  of  the  forum  were  shops  and  offices 
with  covered  walks  in  front  of  them. 

Most  of  the  buildings  that  the  Romans  made 
were  open  to  the  air.  They  had  roofs  to 
keep  off  the  sun  and  the  rain,  but  the  sides 
of  the  houses  and  shops  were  often  made  of 
pillars. 

In  a  Roman  town  there  was  a  great  building 
in  which  were  baths.  And  there  was  a  big 
open  space  where  they  played  games  and  held 
sports. 

The  Romans  liked  to  watch  chariot  races, 
when  men  drove  teams  of  four  horses,  pulling 
light  chariots  with  two  wheels  round  and  round 
the  open  space. 

They  sat  and  looked  on,  and  shouted  and 
cheered  as  the  racers  rushed  by. 

In  the  shops  and  workshops  of  the  town  were 
clever  craftsmen  who  made  pottery  and  glass. 
There  were  smiths  who  beat  armour,  weapons 
and  ploughs  out  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  there 
were  workers  who  made  beautiful  pictures  from 
little  pieces  of  coloured  stones. 

There  were  shoemakers  and  tailors,  and  there 
were  tanners  to  make  the  leather  for  the  shoe¬ 
makers  to  use,  and  weavers  to  make  the  cloth 
for  the  tailors  to  cut  and  sew. 
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Courtesy ]  [ British  Museum 

A  Roman  Iron- Worker’s  Shop 


On  the  left  the  carving  shows  two  men  busy  making  knives.  One 
is  holding  the  iron  while  the  other  beats  it  out.  On  the  right  a  man 
is  buying  a  knife.  On  the  wall  behind  are  hanging  up  the  knives 
and  iron  tools  for  sale. 

There  were  butchers5  shops  and  bakers5  shops, 
and  shops  where  oil  and  wine  were  sold.  There 
were  shops  that  kept  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
shops  that  sold  milk  and  butter. 

When  people  went  shopping  in  a  Roman  town 
they  paid  for  the  things  they  bought  with 
coins.  The  coins  were  made  of  gold  and  silver 
and  bronze,  and  on  each  of  them  there  was 
stamped  the  head  of  the  emperor,  or  the  mark 
of  Rome. 

One  of  the  coins  that  the  Romans  used  to  use 
was  called  a  “denarius.55 
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When  we  use  the  letter  “  d 55  to  mean 
“a  penny/5  we  use  it  because  the  Roman  penny 
was  called  a  denarius.  The  Romans  used  the 
first  letter  “d,”  instead  of  writing  so  long  a 
word. 

The  Romans  used  scales  to  weigh  out  the 
meat,  or  the  fish,  or  the  bread  that  people 
bought,  just  as  we  weigh  things  out  in  shops 
to-day.  They  measured  out  wine  and  oil, 
and  cut  off  lengths  of  cloth  much  as  we  do 
to-day. 

In  Roman  towns  there  was  plenty  of  water. 
When  there  were  springs  and  streams  run¬ 
ning  through  the  town  it  was  easy  to  get 
water. 

But  even  when  there  were  no  springs  and 
streams,  the  Romans  brought  water  to  their 
towns. 

Sometimes  there  was  no  good  water  nearer 
than  a  lake  many  miles  away. 

Then  they  built  a  way  for  the  water  to  flow 
from  the  lake  to  the  town. 

They  cut  a  large  ditch,  through  which  the 
water  flowed,  and  built  bridges  to  carry  the 
ditch  across  valleys,  and  even  across  rivers. 

In  the  town  itself,  the  Romans  laid  pipes  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  houses.  It  was  nearly 
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Courtesy ]  [. British  Museum 

A  Botcher’s  Shop 

This  Roman  carving  shows  the  butcher  cutting  up  meat  while  his 
wife  sits  in  the  chair  and  talks  to  him.  Just  behind  the  butcher 
are  the  scales  on  which  he  weighs  out  the  meat. 

as  easy  to  get  water  in  a  Roman  town  as  it 
is  in  our  own  towns. 

The  Romans  wanted  plenty  of  water,  for  they 
liked  everything  to  be  very  clean.  They  used 
it  to  wash  their  clothes,  their  pots  and  dishes, 
and  the  floors  and  walls  of  their  houses.  And, 
of  course,  they  used  a  great  deal  of  water  in 
their  baths. 


How  the  Romans  Lived 

The  Romans  cooked  their  food  very  carefully 
and  cleverly.  They  used  pots  and  saucepans 
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just  as  we  do  to-day.  A  Roman  cook  had  a  fire 
in  a  fireplace  made  of  bricks,  and  over  the  fire 
stood  the  soup-pots  and  the  frying-pan. 

The  Romans  hardly  ever  baked  their  food  in 
an  oven. 

After  the  food  had  been  cooked  in  the  bronze 
pots  and  pans,  the  Romans  ate  it  off  red 
plates  of  pottery.  They  drank  water  or  wine 
from  glasses,  or  sometimes  from  rich  golden 
cups. 

Every  important  Roman  used  to  wear  a  long 
dress  called  a  toga,  made  of  white  woollen  cloth 
with  a  purple  border,  with  a  tunic  of  white 
edged  with  purple. 

Shopkeepers  and  workmen  wore  a  tunic,  and 
no  toga.  Their  tunics  were  not  white  but 
coloured,  and  they  were  made  of  rougher 
cloth  than  the  tunics  that  the  great  men 
wore. 

All  the  Romans  wore  sandals  on  their  feet, 
but  the  sandals  that  great  men  wore  were  finer 
than  the  strong  rough  sandals  of  the  workmen. 

The  people  who  worked  in  the  fields,  plough¬ 
ing  and  reaping,  wore  very  rough  clothes. 
Sometimes  they  were  dressed  in  skins  and  furs. 

No  Roman  ever  had  a  beard.  If  a  Roman 
saw  a  man  who  had  a  beard  he  knew  that  he 
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Specially  drawn  by]  [A.  H.  Watson 

A  Romani  Kitchen 

The  fire  in  a  Roman  cooking  stove  burned  wood.  Many  of  the  pots 
and  pans  are  very  much  like  those  we  use  to-day ,  but  some  are  quite 

different. 

was  a  stranger,  and  he  called  him  a  “  barbarian.” 
The  word  “barbarian”  simply  means  “a  man 
who  has  a  beard. 9 5 

To  measure  time,  the  Romans  had  no  clocks 
of  the  kind  we  have  to-day.  They  could  not 
look  at  the  hands  of  a  clock  and  tell  the  time, 
because  their  clocks  had  no  faces  and  no 
hands. 

The  only  clocks  the  Romans  had  were  water- 
clocks.  They  had  learnt  how  to  make  and  use 
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water-clocks  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks 
themselves  had  found  out  about  them  from  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians. 

A  water-clock  is  only  a  large  pot  of  water 
with  a  small  hole  in  it.  The  water  runs  out 
slowly  and  steadily  through  the  hole  into  another 
pot.  The  Romans  made  marks  on  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  and  by  looking  to  see  how  low 
the  water  stood  in  the  pot  they  could  tell  how 
long  the  water  had  been  running. 

They  could  tell  the  time  by  hour-glasses  in 
the  same  way.  When  an  hour-glass  is  turned 
upside  down,  the  sand  begins  to  pour  through 
the  little  hole  in  the  middle.  When  the  last 
grain  of  sand  drops  through,  the  hour  is  ended, 
and  the  hour-glass  is  turned  again. 

The  Romans  used  sundials,  too.  They  watched 
the  shadow  of  the  pillars  in  the  forum,  and 
they  knew  the  time  from  the  place  where  the 
shadow  fell.  They  had  dials,  too,  where  the 
face  was  marked  with  the  hours. 

But  when  it  was  dark,  and  when  the  sun 
did  not  shine,  they  had  to  use  water-clocks 
and  hour-glasses.  After  dark  they  lighted 
lamps. 

Roman  lamps  were  shaped  like  a  shoe,  and 
they  were  made  from  pottery  or  stone.  There 
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The  Romans  could  not  print  their  books.  They  were  always  copied 
by  hand.  Here  is  a  “  scribe f  or  writer ,  copying  a  book.  He  is  using 
a  pen  and  ink.  When  the  book  is  finished  it  is  rolled  up,  and  put  in  a 
case.  Finished  books,  ready  to  be  sold,  are  hanging  up  on  the  left. 

There  are  advertisements  of  the  books  hanging  up,  too,  on  the  right. 

was  a  little  hole  in  the  toe  of  the  lamp,  where 
there  was  a  wick  made  of  wool  or  rushes.  The 
rest  of  the  lamp  was  filled  with  oil. 

The  oil  soaked  up  the  wick  and  burned  with 
a  bright  smoky  flame. 

At  night  time  the  Romans  had  no  light  except 
for  these  lamps  and  torches  of  burning  wood. 
The  streets  of  a  Roman  town  had  no  lights  at 
all. 
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How  they  Wrote 

The  Romans  used  to  write  on  sheets  of  papy¬ 
rus.  They  used  a  pen  and  ink,  and  they  wrote 
with  the  same  letters  that  we  use  to-day.  But 
they  had  no  small  letters,  and  they  always  used 
the  capital  letters. 

When  they  had  written  many  sheets  they  stuck 
all  the  sheets  together,  end  to  end.  Their  books 
were  like  a  great  ribbon  of  paper. 

The  long  ribbon  of  paper  was  fixed  to  a  rod 
of  wood  at  one  end,  and  then  rolled  up.  The 
edges  of  the  roll  were  trimmed  off  smoothly, 
and  painted  a  pretty  colour. 

When  a  Roman  read  one  of  these  books  he 
unrolled  it  as  he  read  on.  He  did  not  turn  over 
the  pages  as  we  do  to-day,  because  there  were  no 
pages  to  turn  over.  When  he  came  to  the  end 
of  all  that  he  could  see  he  unrolled  some  more. 

Roman  books  had  no  covers,  but  the  rolls  of 
paper  were  put  in  cases  made  of  parchment. 
The  name  of  the  book  was  written  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  parchment  case. 

Roman  books  were  not  printed,  as  our  books 
are  to-day.  They  were  all  copied  by  hand. 
Slaves  were  taught  to  write  so  that  they  could 
copy  the  books,  and  all  day  long  the  copying 
slaves  wrote  and  wrote. 
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The  copying  slaves  were  not  taught  to  read. 
They  could  write,  but  they  did  not  know  what 
the  words  meant.  Very  often  they  made  mis¬ 
takes,  and  they  never  knew  when  they  had 
made  a  mistake. 


What  they  Wrote 

The  Romans  did  not  use  figures.  When  we 
write  “five”  we  put  down  the  figure  5,  but  the 
Romans  had  to  write  a  letter  to  stand  for  5. 
They  used  the  letter  V. 

When  they  wrote  “  ten  ”  they  made  two  V’s, 
but  they  made  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and 
wrote  the  letter  X.  For  a  hundred  they  wrote  G, 
and  for  a  thousand  they  wrote  M. 

If  a  Roman  wrote  down  a  long  number,  it 
looked  just  like  a  little  word.  LXXVII  is  a 
Roman  number,  and  means  77. 

The  Romans  used  to  carve  letters  on  stone. 
When  they  made  a  building,  or  put  up  a  great 
arch,  they  wrote  the  story  of  the  man  who  built 
it,  in  the  stone  of  the  building  itself. 

The  letters  that  they  carved  in  the  stone  are 
very  beautiful.  We  can  read  them  easily,  for 
they  are  wonderfully  clear,  and  very  beautifully 
shaped. 
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Exercises 

1.  Where  is  Rome?  What  was  the  tale  that  the  Romans 

used  to  tell  about  the  building  of  the  city?  Tell  the 
story  of  the  man  who  kept  the  bridge. 

2.  In  what  way  were  the  Romans  very  great?  What  lands 

did  they  conquer?  What  did  the  Roman  soldiers  carry 
as  a  standard? 

3.  What  kind  of  roads  did  the  Romans  make?  How  did  they 

travel?  What  were  the  milestones  for? 

4.  Why  did  Roman  towns  need  plenty  of  water?  How  was 

the  water  taken  to  the  towns? 

5.  How  did  the  Romans  write?  Describe  a  Roman  book. 

6.  What  kind  of  clocks  did  the  Romans  use?  How  did  they 

cook? 

7.  Did  the  Romans  come  to  Britain? 

Practical 

1.  Draw  a  Roman  soldier. 

2.  Make  models  of  a  Roman  sword  and  shield,  a  catapult, 

a  ram  and  a  Roman  standard. 


THE  TALE  OF  EARLY  TIMES 


THIS  book  has  told  the  tale  of  early  times 
long,  long  ago. 

In  the  very  earliest  days,  men  had  no  houses 
and  no  clothes.  There  were  no  towns  and  no 
roads,  no  cornfields  where  they  could  grow 
food,  no  fires  by  which  they  could  cook  their 
food  or  warm  themselves,  and  no  ships  in  which 
to  cross  the  sea. 

They  wore  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
lived  in  caves.  Their  weapons  were  made  of 
wood  or  chipped  stone. 

As  time  went  on,  changes  began  to  happen. 
Men  found  how  to  make  fire,  and  began  to 
cook  their  food.  They  made  better  weapons, 
from  polished  stone. 

They  made  clothes  and  built  huts.  They 
began  to  keep  herds  of  cattle. 

Then  in  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  the  two 
rivers  they  found  out  how  to  plough  the  land 
and  grow  corn.  They  began  to  make  metal 
tools  and  weapons. 

Fine  buildings  were  put  up,  and  famous  cities 
like  Babylon  and  Nineveh  and  the  great  cities 
of  Egypt  were  built. 
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Clever  workmen  made  beautiful  things. 

Ships  sailed  across  the  sea,  and  traders 
travelled  by  land  and  sea.  Phoenicia,  the  land 
of  traders,  became  great.  Writing  was  invented, 
and  men  learnt  to  write  with  ink  on  paper. 

The  wonderful  land  of  Greece,  famous  for  its 
love  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  grew  great. 

Then  came  Rome,  with  the  mighty  Roman 
armies  and  the  splendid  Roman  roads. 

In  Roman  times  there  were  fine  towns,  large 
farms  and  big  ships. 

Since  the  earliest  days,  fire,  farms,  metal, 
wheels,  houses,  clothes  and  dishes  have  all  been 
found  out  and  used  for  the  very  first  time. 

In  the  days  when  men  lived  in  caves  no  one 
in  all  the  world  had  known  of  these  things. 
But  in  Roman  times  everyone  knew  of  them. 

But  even  in  Roman  times  many  other  things 
were  not  known  at  ail.  There  were  no  printed 
books,  no  newspapers,  no  trains,  no  motor-cars, 
no  aeroplanes. 

And,  all  through  these  early  times,  no  one 
in  all  the  world  had  ever  heard  of  Christ. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  not  yet  been  born. 
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